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Notes of Recent Exposition 


WE have already had occasion more than once to 
express appreciation of the great service which 
Dr. William Barcray is rendering to church 
workers of every denomination by his books and 
articles. Preachers and leaders of Bible classes 
and other fellowship groups have for many years 
been deriving help and inspiration in their work 
from his Bible studies and other writings. 


The Epworth Press were fortunate to secure him 
as the author of their ‘ Methodist Lent Book for 
1960 ’, and the more so because the theme which 
Dr. Barctay chose for the book is one of immediate 
concern for the life of the Church. There is 
probably no element in the Church’s faith more 
commonly neglected and unappreciated to-day 
than what is meant in the New Testament by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and the title of this book is 
The Promise of the Spirit. It is, in fact, a devo- 
tional study of what we may learn about the Holy 
Spirit from the Bible, and it is to this primary 
source that we must retrace our steps if the 
barrenness of our modern church life at this point 
is to be exposed, and the forgotten possibilities of 
our faith rediscovered and re-claimed. There is 
much in the book to inform the mind, and even 
more to warm and quicken the heart. Many 
readers will find their Christian experience enriched 
and revitalised by what they read here. 


Part of the reason for this lies in the effect that 
the study, in preparation for writing the book, had 
upon the author. In the Foreword Dr. BARcLAy 
takes us into his confidence: ‘I can only say that 
the study of the teaching of the New Testament 
about the Holy Spirit has been for me personally a 
humiliating, a challenging, and a comforting 
experience—humiliating, because it has been 
driven home upon me how far short I have come of 
experiencing the splendour of life in the Spirit ; 
challenging, because I have dimly glimpsed heights 
of Christian experience which may yet be reached ; 
comforting, because I have never before realized 
the reservoir of divine power which is available for 
the man who will commit his life to Jesus Christ.’ 


The Bible does not so much explain what is 
meant by the Holy Spirit as offer to man this 
1 Epworth Press ; paper covers 5s. ; boards 7s. 6d. net. 
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great gift. This need not distress us. In fact we 
often have to use what we hardly understand at all. 
Electricity provides heat and light for homes and 
industry, but few who use it really understand it. 
Few who drive a motor car can explain how the 
power is produced which makes the wheels turn. 
‘ There is many a thing in this life which we know 
by its effects. For many of us that will be true also 
of the Holy Spirit.’ Some few must seek to find 
ways to explain to men of our day the place of the 
Holy Spirit in our doctrine of the Trinity. Far, 
far more, who will never understand the doctrine, 
need to apprehend in their experience and daily 
life that gift of God which the Bible calls the Holy 
Spirit. 


The first chapter deals briefly with the ‘ Men of 
the Spirit’ of whom we read in the pages of the 
Old Testament, for whose writers ‘the Spirit of 
God denotes God in His activity in the world’. He 
is God’s agent both in the creation of the world and 
in the recreation of human life. The great leaders 
of the people of Israel are men possessed of the 
Spirit. The conviction of the Old Testament is that 
no man can do the work of God without the Spirit 
of God, that no man can rightly lead his fellow-men 
unless he himself is led by the Spirit of God. The 
prophets speak under the impulse of the Spirit. In 
general, however, the work of the Spirit here is 
connected with the extraordinary and _ the 
abnormal. 


In the New Testament this is different. The gift 
of the Spirit is for all believers, bringing power and 
goodness not to the few but to the many, to all who 
commit themselves fully in faith to Jesus Christ. 
Though, in the Synoptic Gospels, the sense of God’s 
mighty power at work amongst men is everywhere 
present, mention of the Holy Spirit (under this 
particular name) is infrequent. In the Fourth 
Gospel, however, the Holy Spirit is given a 
prominent place. Indeed, it is here we find, writes 
Dr. Barcray, the ‘ highwater mark of the teaching 
of the New Testament about the Holy Spirit’. He 
discusses most profitably the meaning of the 
Johannine word ‘ Paraclete’, and the interpreta- 
tions of it suggested by others, and summarizes his 
own understanding of the word thus: ‘ To call the 
Holy Spirit ‘‘ parakletos ’’ is to say that the Holy 
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Spirit is the person who enables a man to meet 
four-square and erect the sorrows, the struggles, 
the burdens of this world, the person who nerves 
the feeble for the battle and who makes the coward 
brave, the person who gives us wise counsel and 
powerful help in the difficult decisions of life, the 
person who is for us the prisoner’s friend when we 
face the judgment of God’. The well-known 
affirmation of Jn 168 that the Holy Spirit will 
‘ reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness and 
of judgment’ is expounded thus: ‘The Spirit 
convinces a man of his own sin; the Spirit 
convinces a man of the unique perfection of Jesus 
Christ ; the Spirit convinces a man that in the end 
he must meet God ’. 


In the Acts of the Apostles the gift of the Spirit 
is particularly associated with Pentecost. Dr. 
BarcLay notes the various interpretations which 
have been suggested of this momentous occasion 
in the life of the Early Church, including the 
curious phenomenon of speaking ‘with other 
tongues’. He then draws out of it what he 
believes to be the essential message of Pentecost, 
leaving aside the non-essentials in the account. 
“Here, then, was the effect of the coming of the 
Spirit upon the disciples. The Spirit gave them a 
courage which wiped out the last remnants of 
fear; the Spirit gave them a message which had 
the quintessential truth in it; the Spirit illumi- 
nated Scripture for them, until all Scripture spoke 
of Jesus Christ ; the Spirit opened for them a door 
of utterance, and gave them the power to com- 
municate that which they had received.’ 


We noted that for Dr. Barcray the finest 
teaching about the Holy Spirit is found in the 
Fourth Gospel. Others might have preferred to 
give this honour to St. Paul. But Dr, Barciay 
does not fail to give full appreciation to what Paul 
has to say on this matter. As Paul sees it, ‘ the 
possession of the Holy Spirit is the guarantee of the 
reality of a man’s faith ... the unanswerable 
proof that that man belongs to God. When a man 
is clearly living in the Spirit, when he is showing 
to all men a wisdom, a strength, a purity, a courage, 
an. ability to cope with life that the ordinary man 
does not possess, that is the guarantee that his faith 
is real and genuine, and that is the mark of God’s 
ownership of him. To be a Christian is to know the 
power of God’s Spirit.’ 


Dr. Barcray believes that our great need in the 
Church to-day is a rediscovery of that experience 
of God’s power in our lives which the New Testa- 
ment describes as the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
The other treasures of our faith tend to become 
mere museum pieces without the revitalising 
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presence of the Spirit. Without the Spirit ‘ even 
the Bible becomes a dead letter, and the credall 
statements of the Church become fossilized 
antiquities’. Not only does the Holy Spirit bring 
freshness of faith, but also reality of fellowship into; 
our relationship with other Christians. He also) 
leads us on to progressive triumphs in the Christian; 
life. The author concludes by insisting that 
conversion is not enough. A man may become; 
merely disillusioned after conversion when he} 
discovers evil is still powerful in him. ‘ Unless he 
lays hold upon the power of the Holy Spirit . 
then the an ead of conversion will lead to... 
disappointment. . Conversion cannot stop et: 
confronting a man with the Cross .. . it must: 
go on to tell of the new life which the Spirit makes 
possible . . . Christ died for men is a glorious 
truth ; but Christ lives for men in the Holy Spam 
is an equally glorious truth.’ 


It is a long time now since Callimachus wearily 
remarked péya BiBAiov, wéya Kaxdv, a big book +s: 
a big evil. Religious Education : A Comprehensive 
Survey, edited by Marvin J. Tavior, is certainly a 
very large book.! It certainly justifies its claim to 
be comprehensive. It runs to more than a quarter 
of a million words ; it has thirty-seven articles and: 
forty contributors ; each article has a representa-; 
tive bibliography, and the general bibliography; 
runs to no fewer than thirteen closely printed pages.; 
It has to be remembered that this book deals 
exclusively with American religious education. It, 
therefore, frequently moves in realms of ideas.) 
organizations, administration, finance which hav 
no parallel at all in Britain. Needless to say, it is: 
none the less interesting for that. But there are ati 
least two chapters in it which are of universa 
relevance, one of which at least is of first-rat 
importance. 


In the chapter on ‘The Use of the Bible i 
Religious Education’ research revealed so 
interesting statistics. In the curricula of religiou 
education examined, it was found that the Ol 
Testament books of history and law (Genesis tc 
Esther) are used oftener than the Gospels, and four 
times as often as the prophetic writings. The Book 
of Exodus is used oftenest of all, because it contains 
the Ten Commandments. Matthew is the Gospe 
most often used; the most commonly taught 
miracle is the Feeding of the Five Thousand, and 
the most commonly taught parable is the Good 
Samaritan. Acts comes second only to Matthew in 
use, and is used oftener than any Old Testament 
book except Exodus. After Acts, Romans come 
second in use, and, astonishingly enough, Revela 

1 Abingdon Press; $6.50. : 
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tion comes third. The favourite Old Testament 
text is Ex 208, on keeping the Sabbath; and the 
favourite New Testament passage is Mt 625-34, with 
Mt 6%8, on seeking the Kingdom, the favourite 
single verse. The curricula examined cite two 
thousand three hundred and ninety different 
passages for teaching use, which means that, if a 
pupil studied one passage a week, he would be 
nearly fifty years of age before he had covered 
them all ! 


Excellent rules are cited for the study of any 
passage. (1) Make use of the most exact text. 
(2) Reconstruct the historical setting, especially 
the immediate situation. (3) Know the author 
and his purpose. (4) Recognise the literary type 
and form. (5) Deal seriously with the language. 
(6) Understand the historical process through 
which the text arrived. 


But the chapter which is of primary importance 
is the chapter which studies and defines ‘ The 
Objectives of Protestant Religious Education ’. 
Education can be based on the types of activity 
which enter into ‘complete living’ and these are 
listed as health, command of the fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocation, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical 
character. Education can be based on ‘ individual 
relationships’. ‘The individual self, nature, 
society and God—these four, and in particular the 
adjustments which the individual self must make— 
constitute the objectives of education.’ Education 
can be based on a ‘recognized scale of values’. 
These values are then defined as ‘ self-realization, 
human relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility ’. Education can—and, indeed, 
must—be thought of in terms of behaviour rather 
than in terms of the acquisition of facts. This is 
clearly one of the objectives which must come first, 


In life there are certain ‘ persistent life situa- 
tions ’, and the goal of education could be defined 
as the development within the learner in life of a 
greater and greater ability to meet, and to deal 
with, these situations as he grows older and more 
mature. Education can be thought of in terms of 
‘developmental tasks’, those things which con- 
stitute ‘healthy and satisfactory growth in our 
society ’. 


To come to more definite objectives—religious 
education may aim at producing ‘ Christian 
character traits’. Investigation produced twenty- 
two such traits which are characteristic of Jesus 
and representative of ‘ the Jesus’ way’. A census 
of the opinions of leaders in Christian teaching 
discovered that educational objectives should lie in 
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eight areas—God-relationship, Jesus Christ, Christ- 
like character, the good society, Christian life 
philosophy, the Church, race heritage, the home. 
Another line of approach is to define and delimit 
“areas of human experience’ and needs within 
them. On this line The Committee on Religious 
Education of Children delimited seven hundred and 
fifty-two: experiences and four hundred and fifty- 
six needs. One is irresistibly here reminded of the 
Jewish method of expansion of the Oral Law, as in 
Mishnah and Talmud. Here the task of definition 
is infinite, and the tendency would be bound to be 
legalism. 


The most comprehensive definition of the aims 
of religious education was produced by a special 
committee of The Commission on General Christian 
Education set up in 1952, and it is so good that it 
must be quoted in full : 


The supreme task of Christian education is to enable 
persons to become aware of the seeking love of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ and to respond in faith to this 
love in ways that will help them to grow as children of 
God, live in accordance with the will of God, and 
sustain a vital relationship to the Christian community. 

To achieve this purpose Christian education, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, endeavours : 

To assist persons, at each stage of development, to 
realise the highest potentialities of the self as divinely 
created, to commit themselves to Christ, and to grow 
toward maturity as Christian persons ; 

To help persons establish and maintain Christian 
relationships with their families, their churches, and 
with other individuals and groups, taking responsible 
réles in society, and seeing in every human being an 
object of the love of God ; 

To aid persons in gaining a better understanding and 
awareness of the natural world as God’s creation and 
accepting the responsibility for conserving its values 
and using them in the service of God and mankind ; 

To lead persons to an increasing understanding and 
appreciation of the Bible, whereby they may hear and 
obey the Word of God; and to help them appreciate 
and use effectively other elements in the historic 
Christian heritage ; 

To enable persons to discover and fulfil responsible 
Christian réles in the Christian fellowship through 
faithful participation in the local and world mission of 
the church. 


That is indeed magnificently and comprehensively 
said. 


Undoubtedly this massive book is a contribution 
to the study of religious education of quite first-rate 
importance. Its price in Britain will probably put 
it out of reach of the individual, but it should 
certainly find a place in every library and should 
be continually consulted. 
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Modern Issues in Biblical Studies 
The Tradition of Mark’s Dependence upon Peter 


By THE REVEREND Canon H. E. W. Turner, D.D., VAN MILDERT PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


Tue earliest form of the tradition is to be found 
in a fragment of Papias recorded in Eusebius, 
H.E., III. xxxix. 15, which runs as follows—‘ The 
Elder said this also; Mark who had been Peter’s 
interpreter, wrote down carefully as much as he 
remembered, recording both sayings and doings 
of Christ, not however in order (ovx ev ra€et). For 
he was not a hearer of the Lord, nor a follower, 
but later a follower of Peter, as J said. And he 
[Peter] adapted his teachings to the needs of his 
hearers [not as arranging them] as one who is 
engaged in making a compendium of the Lord’s 
precepts.’ 

Various dates are assigned to Papias himself 
ranging from Harnack 145-160, Westcott and 
Stanton 140-150, Lightfoot 130-140, Zahn 125, 
Bartlet and Donovan about 110 to Annand 80-90. 
A middle date seems on the whole preferable and 
something depends upon whether Polycarp or 
Papias is regarded as the older. Papias is de- 
scribed as a hearer of John the Presbyter and 
Aristion, that is, he overlapped the sub-apostolic 
generation and he is already an dpydlos dvijp to 
Irenaeus. The first quarter of the second century 
seems the period which best satisfies the data. 

It is difficult to determine how much of the 
passage comes from the presbyter (almost certainly 
John the presbyter). Bacon considers that only 
the first sentence comes from this source. Papias’ 
paraphrase follows in the next sentence and his 
inference in the third. Lagrange seems to concur, 
noting the phrase ‘as I said’. Farrer, however, 
considers that the whole passage stands or falls 
as a unity. Bacon’s view will be adopted here as 
most probable in itself and as affording greater 
ground for manoeuvre. 

Much again depends upon the context in which 
the passage is to be placed. It has often been 
observed that there is a curious air of disparage- 
ment about the description both of Matthew and 
Mark, though Farrer (who regards Papias as 
‘ too clever by half’) considers that it ought to be 
assumed that Papias would do his best, not his 
worst for the Gospels. Annand stands by himself 
in holding that Papias wrote during the lifetime 
of the apostolic witnesses and in fact ante-dates 
Luke. His theory that the Lucan Prologue 
depends upon Papias rests on the rather dubious 


assumption that Papias throws greater light upor 
the Prologue than vice versa. He maintains tha* 
Papias is disparaging Mark and even Matthew 
in the interests of his own work and finds here an 
indication of early date before the Gospels hac 
acquired the prestige and authority which came 
to attach to them in the course of the second 
century. Others think that the defects in the’ 
Marcan ra€ts to which Papias points have the dis. ' 
crepancies in order between Mark and John in) 
view and that Papias the Asiatic is championing | 
the local Gospel against its earlier competitors 
But the chiliasm of Papias does not harmonize. 
readily with the Fourth Gospel and Bacon makes | 
the strong point that attempts to reconcile the’ 
two orders is a later interest in the second century. . 
He urges that the disparagement of Mark is in| 
the interest of Matthew which soon became the: 
classical representative of the Synoptic tradition | 
but that Papias’ interest might not be identicai| 
with the original motive of the Presbyter. Here: 
Bacon is probably to be preferred. 

The Presbyter’s statement raises two problems ; 
of interpretation. (z) The meaning of épynvevris.. 
This should properly mean ‘translator’ and the: 
word is used in this sense in the LXX of Gn 4232! 
and the variant reading at 1 Co 1428. The question} 
hinges upon Peter’s ability to speak Greek. We: 
know from the Gospels that he had a Galilaean} 
accent or dialect but this does not necessarily) 
imply an absence of Greek. In any case what! 
might pass in Palestine might not serve at Rome... 
The strict sense of the word need not therefore: 
be excluded. Zahn believed that Mark became} 
Peter’s interpreter when he wrote his Gospel, but 
the participle yevdwevos (formerly or late) seems to 
exclude this view. R. O. P. Taylor made the: 
attractive suggestion that Mark had served as: 
sub-catechist to Peter, the man to whom intending: 
converts were handed over to bridge the gap: 
between Kerugma and Gospel. This might account! 
for 2 Ti 44 (probably an authentic Pauline frag-. 
ment) which bespeaks his services. This theory; 
cannot however be taken as proven. 

(2) The meaning of rafis. This might mean: 
either chronological order or refer to the stylistic: 
organisation of his material. Those who are¢ 


doubtful about the Marcan outline prefer the 
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former interpretation and there were considerable 
names on their side before the outbreak of this 
particular controversy. It would in any case 
cover the topical treatment of material in the first 
part of the Gospel. The second meaning is, 
however, possible and might cover such literary 
phenomena as ‘ Marcan breathlessness’. From 
the standpoint of Papias (though not necessarily 
that of the Presbyter) it might be intended to 
express the absence of any literary form such as 
the Five Books of Matthew (so Bacon) or less 
probably the discrepancy between the Marcan 
and Johannine chronologies. J. A. Kleist prefers 
the rendering ‘ not verbatim ’. 

The passage then seems designed to explain the 
character of the Gospel as it stands and to account 
for its authority although Mark himself was neither 
an apostle nor an eye-witness of the events which 
he records. Its answer is twofold. It is based 
upon catechesis and has the authority of Peter 
who was both apostle and eye-witness. Whether 
this is authentic tradition or intelligent guesswork, 
it became the standard answer of Christian 
antiquity to the problem of the Second Gospel. 

Irenaeus (adv. Haer., iii. I, 2) repeats sub- 
stantially the same tradition but makes explicit 
the fact that the Apostle had died before the 
Gospel was written. Tertullian (adv. Marc., iv. 5) 
adds nothing. The Muratorian Canon has a few 
words at the beginning which form the end of its 
section on Mark, ‘quibus tamen interfuit et ita 
posuit’. Zahn restores aliguibus and renders ‘ at 
some [incidents] he was present himself’ but this 
interpretation seems to be excluded by the follow- 
ing section on Luke which begins ‘nec ipse 
dominum videt in carne’ where the connecting 
negative is probably significant. The missing 
clause is more likely to be a reference to the 
catecheses of Peter attended by Mark and the 
statement in any case seems to depend entirely 
upon Papias. 

The Alexandrine tradition represented by 
Clement, Hypotyposes, book vi, cited in Eusebius, 
H.E., V1. xiv. 5-7, regards the Gospel as being 
written in the lifetime of Peter in response to 
popular demand to which Peter gave neither 
approval nor disapproval. The link with Peter is 
still maintained though the other details are open 
to grave suspicion. Finally Jerome describes the 
process of compilation as Peter dictating and Mark 
writing. By this time the problem has completely 
changed. It is no longer a question how to relate 
Mark to the apostolic witness but how to assign 
to him any individuality at all. 

This tradition of Mark’s dependence upon 


Peter, and particularly upon his catechetical in-, 


struction serves to explain two aspects of the 
Marcan Gospel itself. 
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(1) A major difficulty in the study of the New 
Testament is the transition between Kerugma and °¢ 
gospel. The Kerugma (so successfully disengaged 
from the documents by Dr. C. H. Dodd) represents 
a summary of the ‘ saving facts ’ with a minimum 
of supporting allusion to the earlier ministry of 
Jesus. The type of sermon envisaged in the 
Kerugma is the ‘ spearhead sermon ’ in a mission- 
ary situation in which it is not certain whether 
the time-span of the New Age or secular oppor- 
tunity will be given for further efforts of a similar 
kind. Yet it is difficult to believe that the in- 
tending convert or the newly baptized was left in 
total ignorance of the rest of the earthly life of 
Jesus. While in a sense the grim but saving 
answer that our Lord was ‘mori missus’ is 
implied, He did not begin to be Messiah when He 
was crucified. Such an ex opere operato theory of 
salvation does not harmonize with the facts of 
the New Testament. Further the scandalon to 
the Jew was not merely that the Messiah should 
suffer but that the Messiah was Jesus at all. If 
the imminence of the Parousia is pressed as the 
reason for the spareness of the Kerugma, it must 
be remembered that it was the Second Coming 
of ‘this same Jesus’ which was eagerly awaited 
by the Church. It would therefore be surprising 
if some further information about the earthly, 
life of Jesus were not transmitted in advance of 
the compilation of written Gospels. 

It is suggested that the link may be found in 
early Christian catechesis. The ethical content 
of this catechesis has been studied by Carrington 
and Selwyn with a remarkable degree of unanimity 
in their results. But the possibility of a factual 
catechesis has been unduly neglected by scholars. 
It would certainly provide an appropriate Sitz im 
Leben for the Papias tradition. 

There are some indications in the Marcan 
Gospel itself that we are fairly close to such a 
factual catechesis. The organization of the 
material in the early chapters suggests that at 
times we can almost overhear the Christian 
catechist at work. Whether Mk 115-34 can best 
be described as a ‘sample day’ is arguable, but 
the collection of controversy stories in Mk 21-38, 
of Miracles in 435-544 and of Parables in 41-34 ~ 
suggest some such headings as ‘ Jesus, the Contro- 
versialist’ (or Jesus and Judaism), ‘ Jesus the 
Wonder-Worker’ (or the Messianic Signs) and 
‘Jesus the Teacher’. While there are some 
indications that these particular controversies 
occurred earlier rather than later in the ministry, 
it is highly unlikely that Jesus ever gave a dis- 
course consisting wholly of parables and then laid 
the method aside for the time. It is possible 
(though questionable) that the catechetical method - 
might throw some light on the duplicate cycles of 
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Mk 63°-58 and 81-26, The relevance of the section 
on discipleship» and cross-bearing to Christian 
catechesis seems obvious enough. The developed 
Passion narrative of the Marcan Gospel has often 
been noticed. Explanations have varied from a 
continua lectio at an early Eucharist to a more 
extended ‘proclamation of the Cross’. The 
suggestion of a catechetical expansion of the 
. Kerugma should not be lightly dismissed. 

If this suggestion could be more fully pursued, 
it might provide a necessary intermediate stage 
between the individual units studied by Form 
Criticism and the compilation of literary gospels. 
While the isolation of units or classes of material 
may be legitimate for purposes of analytical study, 
their existence at any time in a free state has never 
appeared probable. 

(2) The other half of the tradition is concerned 
with the eye-witness quality of the tradition. The 
detailed evidence was collected by C. H. Turner 
though in some respects he may well have over- 
stated his case. The suggested conversion of the 
third person plurals of the Marcan narrative into 
the first person plural of Petrine catechesis is little 
more than an intriguing possibility. The vivid 
details contained. in many incidents are stronger 
evidence for an element of eye-witness in the 
record. Some scholars are apt to discount this 
evidence on the analogy of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
but here the descriptions are more stylized and 
even somewhat laboured. It is highly significant 
that later Synoptists who have more material 
to organize in their Gospels generally omit these 
touches in the interest of brevity. 

There is, however, more important evidence in 
support of the tradition. The significant part in 
the Gospel played by Peter himself certainly goes 

» back to the historical ministry of Jesus Himself. 
But the selection of the material and the way in 
«which it is depicted strongly suggests eye-witness. 
The water-shed incident of Caesarea Philippi 
combined with the stinging rebuke of Peter by 
our Lord is certainly not told to Peter’s greater 
glory. The story of his denial particularly, when 
read in the light of his previous protestations of 
loyalty and attempted heroics in defence of Jesus, 
«is exceptionally strong evidence in favour of the 
tradition. Above all the significant addition of 
his name to the angelic message ‘Go tell his 
disciples and Peter ’ lest, having denied, he should 
also despair, suggests a Petrine source. The other 
Synoptists omit this detail as either too trivial 
or too derogatory to mention. The Petrine 
supplements to Matthew (whether historical or 
not) breathe a different spirit. By this time the 
status of Peter has become enhanced and the 
additions only serve to throw into stronger relief 
the authentic eye-witness quality of the Marcan 


« to Mark aligns us firmly with the disciples. We 
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Gospel. The general. objectivity of the Gospel is | 
no valid objection to the substantial veracity of | 
the tradition; it may, for example, merely throw | 
into stronger relief the integrity of the witness, 
himself. 

Mark is to a unique degree a ‘ disciples’ Gospel ’. 
Nothing is spared to the Twelve, and their blind- . 
ness and slowness of heart is fully displayed. It | 
is a familiar fact that the other Evangelists blur » 
this feature by omissions and deft alterations, 

For them the apostles are figures of considerable ; 
stature. Indeed, as the Pauline Epistles indicate, 
«they have become such before the Marcan Gospei | 
was written. Paul fights hard to establish his | 
right to the apostolate though he knows very well | 
what to do with his authority where it is recognized. , 
Nothing but apostolic warrant based on eye - 
witness could serve to explain the Marcan treat- | 
‘ment of this theme. Moreover in contrast te j 
Matthew who depicts the whole ministry of Jesus } 
in terms of the advent of King Messiah and Luke ; 
whose: key feature is the Suffering Servant of God. , 
the Marcan Gospel seems throughout to align the } 
reader with the disciples themselves. While the: 
policy statement of the first verse is clear enough, , 
and the title Son of God occurs on the lips, of 
demoniacs, the high priest and the centurion az: 
the Cross (no doubt with a different theological 
nuance in each case), the disciples themselves de 
not join in this acclamation in the Gospel as i% 
has come down to us. Matthew sees the point! 
and reinforces Peter’s confession at Caesarea 
Philippi accordingly. The terms in which Jesus is 
described in the Gospel generally fail within the 
limits available within the limits of the disciples 
themselves at the time. lLuke’s indiscriminate 
euse of the title Lord may be cited in contrast. 
The section between Caesarea Philippi and the 
Last Week is (in the phrase of A. B. Bruce) a study 
in the ‘ Training of the Twelve’. If R. H. Light- 
foot believed it to be part of ‘ the heavenly doctrine 
of the Evangelist St. Mark’, others may well 
prefer to see in it evidence for the truth of the eye- 
witness tradition. It cannot justly be regarded 
as a diversion of interest from the Master to the 
disciples since it would be curious indeed if the 
recollection of Jesus the Teacher had extended 
merely to the content of His words and not to: 
His teaching method as well, or the way in which: 
He had led His disciples into a deeper under: 
standing of Himself. Finally the Passion according; 


go through the mill with them in those dark but 
glorious scenes until the ‘ crowning mercy ’ of the 
Resurrection breaks upon our astonished eyes.) 
By contrast Matthew portrays the King reigning) 
from the Tree and Luke by a number of deft 
touches stands at our shoulder and assures us 
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that the vindication of the Servant will not tarry. 
Once again (if these personal impressions are 
correct) we are led to the conclusion that only 
eye-witness reminiscence will serve our need. * 

Have we been trying (to use Farrer’s graphic 
phrase) to ‘ elbow out the Evangelist in order to 
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get at his material’? Not altogether, for it is to 
him that we owe a new Christian literary genre 
which is at the same time ‘the basic document of 
our religion. And the danger of ‘ elbowing in ’ the 
Evangelist in the wrong way or in the wrong place 
must be accounted on balance the greater. 


Literature 


THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL 


Ir is widely recognized that no New Testament 
book is more intimately (this is not to say, more 
simply) related to the context from which it 
emerged than is the Fourth Gospel. For this 
reason, its Jewish, Hellenistic, and Gnostic back- 
grounds have received much attention. But the 
Gospel has also what may be called a ‘ forward- 
context ’, consisting of the patristic interpreta- 
tions which it evoked. A new study of these 
interpretations is therefore to be warmly welcomed. 
Mr. M. F. Wiles, formerly New Testament Lecturer 
in Ibadan, now at Cambridge, has made a notable 


contribution to theological studies—The Spiritual _ 


Gospel: The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
in the Early Church (Cambridge University Press ; 
25s. net). One approached the book fearing that 
it might simply repeat material already available 
in books by J. N. Sanders (‘The Fourth Gospel 
in the Early Church’) and W. von Loewenich 
(‘Das Johannes-Verstandnis im zweiten Jahr- 
hundert ’); but this is not so. Its foundation is 
laid in the commentaries of Origen, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Cyril of Alexandria, but it also 
reflects much wider patristic learning. 

The lowest assessment of the book would be 
that it contains a storehouse of material from 
which those whose interests do not lead them to 
read the Fathers in full will be able to draw much 
information about the ways in which the three 
writers mentioned (and others) understood a 
considerable number of Johannine texts. But 
there is far more than this. The book is arranged 
so as to illuminate both a number of living issues 
with regard to the Fourth Gospel (among the 
chapter headings are ‘ The Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptic Gospels ’, ‘ Historicity and Symbolism ’, 
* The Signs ’, ‘ Leading Ideas of the Gospel’), and 
the theological concerns which, consciously or un- 
consciously, animated, and to some extent con- 
trolled, the exegesis of Origen, Theodore, and 
Cyril. Here, of course, especially for the last two, 
the primary interest is Christological, though 
Mr. Wiles does not fail to show that the motive 
behind the Christological interest is soteriological. 
The work is well done, and the book is most in- 


teresting. The reviewer notes point after point 
which he would like to take up, only to recall 
that his task is not to enter into discussion with 
Origen, or some other ancient writer, but simply 
to note the accuracy, sympathy, clarity, and 
acuteness with which Mr. Wiles makes his authors 
live. 

The only disappointment is in the last chapter, 
“An Assessment’, to which only three pages are 
devoted. This is simply not enough, and the 
reader, not entirely consoled by the hope that 
Mr. Wiles is saving material for another book, is 
left wondering how far he may regard the Fathers 
as sound guides to John’s meaning. One reader, 
at least, feels that he has learnt more about Origen, 
Theodore, and Cyril, than about John. It should 
be added at once that this implies no criticism of 
Mr. Wiles—it is what he intended. But where 
have these commentators hit, and where have 
they missed, John’s meaning? Where they 
missed, why did they miss? Why are they so 
much nearer to what John appears to have meant 
than the Gnostics (who come in for brief dis- 
cussion in ch. 6)? If we could answer these 
questions with confidence our own interpretation 
of the Gospel would be much advanced. Mr. 
Wiles does not set out to answer them; but he 
has done more than raise them, in a book for 
which students both of patristics and of the New 
Testament will be grateful. 

C. K. Barrett 


THE GREEK EAST AND THE LATIN 
WEST 


There is always something to be learned from 
a book with a thesis, whether that thesis be 
persuasive or not, and this is especially true when 
the book is written by a person possessing such 
insight and knowledge as Dr. Philip Sherrard. 
The Greek East and the Latin West (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 25s. net) has as its sub-title ‘ A Study 
in the Christian Tradition ’, and is on any showing 
a remarkable book. The author writes with depth 
and assurance over a field of vast extent, and has 
nevertheless succeeded in keeping within the 
brief compass of two hundred and two pages. The 
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argument is not always easy to follow, and the 
judgments are often provocative. But while Dr. 
Sherrard evidently intends to provoke thought 
and discussion, there is none of the dust and heat 
of polemic to obscure his pages. The tone is 
throughout quiet and serene, even where he is 
sternly critical. Its assurance derives from a deep 
conviction about the true nature of religious 
knowledge. Authentic Christianity is something 
that cannot be externalized in rational formulae, 
but is a moral intuition of an inward and esoteric 
nature, its esotericism being especially clear from 
its mysteries. The true Church, which is in- 
trinsically indivisible, is located wherever the 
sacraments are duly administered, and therefore 
the split between East and West does not divide the 
one Body of Christ, the unity of which is transcend- 
ent and inward. In fact, by progressive interiorisa- 
tion we can even perceive ‘the transcendent 
unity, or inward identity, of all religions’. Divers- 
ity is a consequence of externalisation and 
rationalisation. The inward unity of real Christian- 
ity was first obscured in the fourth and fifth 
centuries when the Oecumenical Councils adapted 
it to the needs of imperial society by producing 
definitions binding on, and therefore readily 
intelligible to, all members of society. Dr. 
Sherrard does not speak of this process as a 
disaster inasmuch as the mysteries continued un- 
affected. Yet the change had its unfortunate 
aspects, notably in the breach between East and 
West which centred upon the Latin insistence on 
the Filiogue and on Roman primacy. For the 
exteriorization of the Christian intuition in formal 
dogma, reinforced by a philosophic confidence in 
the ability of reason to discern spiritual truth, 
meant that the diverging traditions of Latins and 
Greeks were felt to be mutually exclusive, each 
side treating their own standpoint as absolute. 
The dispute over the Filioque reflected a deep 
difference between Latin and Greek ways of 
thinking about God, which (as Dr. Sherrard claims 
in a tour de fovce of argument) is also reflected in 
the divergent attitudes to episcopal, patriarchal, 
and papal authority. The Latin Filoque pre- 
supposes the transcendence and simplicity of the 
One, and has no strong sense of the immanence 
of God present in a multiplicity of created beings. 
Hence the Western tradition magnifies the 
position of the Pope, and reduces the significance 
of the individual diocesan bishop. 

The second part of the book is no less interesting 
and is perhaps more persuasive. Here Dr. 
Sherrard contrasts the impact of Aristotelian 
criticism upon the Augustinian, Platonizing 
Christianity of the West with the Platonic reaction 
in the Greek East against an Aristotelian, theo- 
logical scholasticism. He has some lively pages on 
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Plethon, with some of whose ideas he himself 
seems to have sympathy. The final chapter: 
describes the effect on Greek national and ecclesi- . 
astical life of secularizing Western influences ; 
during the last three hundred years. It is very’ 
clear that Dr. Sherrard regrets modern scientific 
civilization and its rationalist ideals. His book : 
may be seen as an implicit recall to Christians te ) 
consider their inheritance from the age of the > 
Fathers and of the New Testament and to penetrate » 
within the external forms that seem so divisive. | 
There are a number of statements of historica’ | 
fact in this book which one might query an¢ | 
discuss. But its distinctiveness lies in its general- | 
izations, in its overall perspective in approaching | 
the history of Christendom, in short in its point 
of view. The Pisgah from which the author : 
looks out on his vast landscape is not in itself less } 
interesting than the panorama that is seen there- 
from. H. CHADWICK 


THE BIBLE COMPANION 


A very handsome volume has just been published | 
which will prove a real treasure for students and | 
teachers of the Bible. It is called The Bible? 
Companion, and on the cover is further describee | 
as ‘A Complete Pictorial and Reference Guide } 
to the People, Places, Events, Background, anc | 
Faith of the Bible’ (Skeffington; 42s. net). Its; 
editor is Dr. William Neil of Nottingham Univer- - 
sity, a well-known New Testament scholar and | 
author of other books on the Bible. It is a kind 
of Biblical Encyclopaedia in a very attractive > 
“new look’. 

Its purpose is to throw light on the life and the 
people of Bible times, and to record the story of 
the Bible itself. A preliminary section deals with 
the discoveries of archaeology and the facts of 
history as they affect our understanding of the 
Holy Land. Then follow alphabetical glossaries 
of the people, places, plants and animals of the 
Bible, with articles on the arts, sciences, and social 
life in Biblical times, as well as on the books and 
writers of the Bible. 

A distinguished team of scholars has been 
enlisted to write the articles, including, to name 
just two, such familiar names as William Barclay 
and F. C. Grant. The written part of the book is: 
of high merit, but even more remarkable is 
the wonderful collection of illustrations which are 
included. Some of these are photographs in 
black and white, and others are pictures in beauti- 
ful colours—in all more than a hundred and 
seventy pages of them. Some are reproductions 
of famous masterpieces, by Rembrandt, Michel- 
angelo, El Greco, and others. Among the photo- 
graphs are impressive views of famous buildings, 
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and places in the ancient world, and of the life 
of Palestine, as it is to-day and as it may well 
have been in the first century. There are also 
pictures of some of the most interesting archaeo- 
logical finds which have a bearing upon the Bible, 
and a few well-chosen maps. In all there are four 
hundred and sixty-eight pages of a size larger 
than the normal book, and though the cost is 42s., 
the purchaser will receive excellent value for his 
money. 

If any one wants to make a presentation 
to a Sunday School teacher, Bible Class leader, 
lay reader, or lay preacher and is wondering what 
to buy, this is the ideal solution to his problem. 
It is a book to browse over in moments of leisure 
and to consult in periods of study. 

C. L. Mirron 


A NEW SERIES FOR THE BIBLE 
STUDENT 


There have recently appeared the first volumes 
of a notable new series. The series is called the 
“Layman’s Bible Commentaries’. It has been 
written and published simultaneously in this 
country and America, and is written by British 
and American scholars. In this country it is 
published by the Student Christian Movement 
Press. The volumes average about a hundred and 
fifty pages in length, and the price of each is 6s. net. 

The volumes to hand are as follows. Intro- 
duction to the Bible in which the writers are B. M. 
Metzger, K. J. Foreman, D. G. Miller, A. B. 
Rhodes, B. H. Kelly ; Genesis, by C. T. Fritsch ; 
Hosea to Jonah, by Jacob Myers; Saint Luke, by 
D. G. Miller; Galatians to Colossians, by A. M. 
Hunter. 

In the Introduction to the Bible the article on 
“How We Got Our Bible’, by B. M. Metzger, is a 
masterpiece of vivid and lucid compression, which 
could hardly be improved. Donald G. Miller’s 
article in the same volume on ‘ How to Study the 
Bible ’ is excellent. (1) The Bible must be studied 
as a book about God, the God who was made 
known in Jesus Christ. (2) It must be studied as 
God’s living word in our lives now. (3) It must 
be studied in faith. ‘ The inseparable companion 
of Holy Scripture is the Holy Spirit ’, said Luther. 
(4) The Bible must be studied in prayer. (5) The 
Bible must be read in the fellowship of the Church. 
(6) The Bible must be studied in obedience, for 
its words are words which we must do. Dr. 
Miller then goes on to work this out in the most 
practical and helpful suggestions for Bible Study. 
I found this introductory volume perhaps the 
most valuable volume in the series to date. 

The Hosea to Jonah volume should prove 
specially useful. The purpose of each of these 
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prophets is well stated. Hosea, aroused by 
personal experience to the tremendous love of 
God, preaches God’s love to Israel. The aim of 
Joel is to encourage the people in face of in- 
calculable hardships, and at the same time to 
compel them to take stock of themselves in view 
of the near approach of the Day of the Lord. The 
aim of Amos is ‘ to offer a clear-cut definition of 
the will of the Lord as it applies to the elemental 
relationships of life in a covenant of brotherhood. 
It is a clarion call to practise justice.’ Jonah 
is in some ways nearer to the New Testament 
than any other Old Testament book; its aim is 
“to show the world-wide interest and concern of 
the Lord’. The Genesis volume makes the 
valuable plea that the narratives of Genesis must 
be read in the spirit in which they are written, 
and not with the Western mind. 

The New Testament volumes are valuable 
expositions. Dr. Miller has packed much teaching 
into his book, and Dr. Hunter writes with his 
usual vividness and insight. 

It is obvious that these books cannot weigh one 
against the other conflicting theories and inter- 
pretations. What they do most successfully 
attempt to do is to expound the meaning of 
Scripture in the light of modern knowledge without 
any particular bias towards any school. 

There is a commendatory Preface to the series 
by Dr. A. M. Hunter. The books are attractively 
produced and on the cover of each there is a 
drawing symbolic of the contents. 

This series has made an excellent start. The 
enquiring layman, the members of study groups, 
the teacher, the minister will all find in these 
books light on difficulties and inspiration to further 
study and thought. 

WILLIAM BARCLAY 


The Church Book Room Press has sent us a 
pamphlet in its Modern Heresies series—Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, by the Rev. M. C. Burrell, B.A. Even 
those who are familiar with this zealous sect and 
with its claim to base its teachings on the Bible 
may be surprised to learn how heretical it is, and 
how it mistranslates verses for its own ends. We 
trust this book may circulate widely among those 
who have been troubled by this propaganda. The 
price is one shilling. 


The B.B.C.’s morning ‘ Lift up Your Hearts’ 
has produced many admirable courses of talks. 
We have before us three from the second-half of 
last year, now published by the Independent 
Press at 1s. 3d. each. They are Good News from 
Africa, by the Rev. Cecil Northcott ; Everyman’s 
Church, by the Rev. C. T. Follett; and The Lord’s 
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Prayer, by Dr. H. F. Lovell Cocks. Nothing but 
good can follow the reading of such talks, so 
appropriate in their several ways to the occasion 
that evoked them, yet of more permanent value too. 


Of the books on the ministry of healing there 
is no end. But The Ministry of Healing by the 
Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. (Arthur James ; 
12s. 6d. net), is different. Dr. Large honestly 
recognises its limitations, and our ignorance as to 
what and how a spiritual cure is effected. He 
believes that there are spiritual healers with the 
‘ mystical charisma ’ who are psychic and endowed 
with parapsychological powers. But these are 
rare. The Church, however, has this gift; and 
healing may come through the Sacraments (he 
believes in the Real Presence of our Lord in the 
elements) or through a group who can pray in 
Faith, or by the Laying on of Hands. Examples 
of healing have all been subject to real tests. 
Emphasis is laid on Confession and Forgiveness. 
He does not believe in blind prayer, but like the 
author of one of the recent and best books on this 
subject, ‘Prayer Can Change Your Life’, urges 
that we must get down to the hindrances, conscious 
and unconscious, to psychosomatic health. Angli- 
can in outlook but all interested in this application 
of Faith to illness will profit by this sane presenta- 
tion. The Bishops of Lichfield and New York 
have added Forewords. 


The New Testament declares the unity of the 
Church, yet the reunion of Catholics and Pro- 
testants is impossible, for it would necessitate the 
abandoning by one or the other of its distinctive 
doctrine of the Church, which for each is a matter 
of faith. Yet if unity eludes us, solidarity need 
not. We have it already in discussions between 
theologians and in prayer. Why not add charity— 
an offering by Catholics for needy Protestants and 
by Protestants for needy Catholics on the Sunday 
of the yearly Week of Prayer? This plea for 
Christian solidarity is put forward in Catholics 
and Protestants, by Professor Oscar Cullmann 
(Lutterworth Press; 4s. 6d. net). He recognizes 
that this proposal is not exactly analogous to 
St. Paul’s collection among his Gentile churches 
for the saints of Jerusalem; yet there is some 
similarity. A considerable part of the book is 
devoted to detailed proposals and the refutation 
of objections, as well as to the telling of some 
moving instances where the spirit of the proposal 
is already put in practice on the Continent. 


The publication of Dr. Josef Blinzler’s Der 
Prozess Jesu in 1955 was widely welcomed. The 
careful investigation of the historical and juridical 
facts, from all available sources, apportions the 
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responsibility between Pilate and the Sanhedrin, 
but lays the main blame on the latter. The argu- | 
ment is developed in relation to anti-Semitism and | 
to the conscience of every man. The second 
revised and enlarged edition has now been trans- _ 
lated into English by I. and F. McHugh as The 
Trial of Jesus (Mercier Press, Cork; 30s. net). 
Many will welcome this scholarly and eirenic work 
in its new form. 


In Health and Happiness in Old Age by Dr. 
Celia Westropp and Dr. Moyra Williams (Methuen, 
8s. 6d. net), we have an excellent and scientific . 
description of Ageing and Old Age. Dr. Westropp 
is attached both to the clinical and research 
branches of the Oxford Geriatric: Clinic, and Dr. 
Williams is Senior Psychologist at Littlemore 
Hospital. The physical and psychological changes 
conditioned by ageing are told in language that — 
all can understand ; and the chapters on the care | 
of the old, and their physical and mental ailments 
cannot but help those who are anxious both te 
understand and make comfortable the old people 
in their homes. Old people themselves will benefit 
from reading this excellent little book. Especially 
helpful is the chapter on ‘ Preparation for Olé 
Age’. 


We commend a little book, Vocation and Work, 
by the Rev. Derek Tasker (Mowbray; 5s. net). 
It is just the thing to put into the hands of young | 
people in the churches. who are troubled by the » 
problem of being a Christian at work. The author’s | 
approach to the questions involved is admirable. 
There are eight chapters, and to give some idea , 
of their scope we mention the titles of four of | 
them—-How do we know what job we ought to 
do? Is our job our vocation? Can you be a, 
Christian in any job ? Seeing our job as something 
we do for God. 

We welcome a new and revised edition of The! 
Reunion of the Church, by Bishop J. E. Lesslie: 
Newbigin (S.C.M.; 21s. net). This book made a 
serious impression when it was first published in 
1948 as a defence of the South India Scheme. We 
believe it will make a bigger impression now, | 
especially since the new Introduction makes use}! 
of the experience of the South Indian Church and 
comments frankly on the attitude of the Lambeth 
Conference to certain reunion schemes. We quote: 
one sentence which points to the most distinctive: 
feature of the book: ‘It is the central purpose 
of this book to argue that the theological clue to: 
the problem of the method of reunion lies in the 
fact that the Church has its being from the God 
who justifies the ungodly, raises the dead, and 
calls the things that are not as though they were ’/ 
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Pin-Points and Panoramas 
The Preacher’s Use of the Aorist 


By Proressor R. A. Warp, M.A., B.D., Pu.D., WycLirFE COLLEGE, TORONTO 


THE ‘Greek language is perhaps the most vivid of 
all languages. Where we wink or shrug the 
shoulders the Greek actually says something, not 
only to make his sentences sparkle with meaning 
but to make us hear his meaning. He translates 
his shrug into something audible; his wink is 
something said, not with a cumbersome accumula- 
tion of words but subtly, deftly, by the utterance 
of a single little particle, often a mere mono- 
syllable. In English we emphasize a word by the 
use of our voice. If our sentence is written down, 
it takes a sympathetic reader to emphasize exactly 
the word of our choice, unless the word is under- 
lined or written in italic. A Greek, on the con- 
trary, can throw up a word into full emphasis by 
adding a particle to it, by actually uttering one 
little sound. 

Now this vividness of the Greek tongue is not 
by any means. confined to the use of particles. The 
whole tense-structure makes the language scin- 
tillate with meaning, ‘because it is continually 
bringing pictures before our eyes—always useful 
for a preacher, because a picture means an illustra- 
tion, and an illustration means an interested 
congregation, which is thus mentally prepared for 
the message of the sermon. In particular the 
contrast between the aorist on the one hand and 
the present and imperfect tenses on the other is 
highly suggestive. Without referring to the time 
‘of an act, past or present, but only to its quality, 
we may say that the aorist makes ‘a bare mention 
of an act. It brings its scattered parts into a focus, 
where they glisten with a single brilliance. The 
present and imperfect tenses, ‘by contrast, are 
tenses which describe a process, a something-going- 
on; they imply some sort of activity or that 
‘movement’ which the Greeks called xiwyois. The 
various parts of an act which were concentrated 
into a single focus in the aorist are here seen in 
their separateness. Thus the aorist may say “ He 
healed’. It says it, and ‘that is that. The present 
or imperfect says ‘ He is (was) healing ’, and it 
brings before our mind’s eye a picture of the Great 
Physician speaking to His patient, gaining his 
confidence, laying His hands on his head ior touch- 
ing his Jeprous ‘skin and so forth. The aorist 
reduces all that to.a point, whereas the present and 
imperfect show us the whole scene. It is the 
contrast between pin-points and pamoramas ; 


between, shall we say, the swift ‘shooting of 
‘Niagara and navigating the rapids. Let us take 
as an example Mk 14-5. 

‘ John the Baptist appeared-on-the-scene iin the 
wilderness. ...’ The verb is in the aorist, and 
the action is a ‘ pin-point’ one. It suggests the 
sudden emergence of the prophet and reminds me 
of a friend who was fond of saying ‘ Who is this 
man who has been flung up?’ ‘And all the 
district of Judea was-going-out to him, and all the 
men of Jerusalem; and they were-being-baptized 
by him. ...’ These two latter verbs are in the 
imperfect, and they convey to the imaginative eye 
the picture of two processions : the first shows us 
the long trail-of men ‘and women going out to John, 
unorganized, unmarshalled, but going out, one on 
the heels of the other, to see the new prophet. The 
second picture shows us these same people in their 
baptismal procession, going down one after another 
into the water. It is a simple outline which ‘St. 
Mark has drawn for us, but it gives to the sensitive 
preacher the material for the building up of his 
‘own vivid description of the events in question. 
Has the congregation ever seen the unofficial 
procession \of people streaming through ‘the streets 
to a local War Memorial for an Armistice service ? 
Well, it was perhaps.something like that. 

So much for the imperfect tense ; in this :article 
we are thinking more particularly of the aorist. 
The preacher has to see in his own mind what is 
meant by the ‘pin-point’ in question, and by 
suitable language ‘and if possible by a choice and 
brief illustration transfer the picture which the 
Scripture has drawn in his own mind ‘to the minds 
of his listeners. To make the point clearer, think 
of some of the senses. An aorist of the verb “‘see’ 
might be rendered ‘catch a glimpse of’. Simi- 
larly the aorist ‘he smelt the sea ’’ might be trans- 


lated ‘he got a whiff of the ocean’. ‘He heard ’ 
could be ‘he caught the sound of’. “ He tasted’ 
would ‘be ‘he sensed the flavour of’. Now with 
this to guide us, let us look at Lk 1074. ‘,. . many 


prophets and kings desired (aorist) to see (aorist) 
what you are seeing (present), and ‘they did not 
(aorist), and to hear (aorist) what you are hearing 
(present), and they did not (aorist)’. The 
preacher’s task is to find language which will 
express the ‘ pin-point’. He might start by saying 
‘they felt a sharp desire’, but this must be 
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discarded because though ‘sharp’ brings a picture 
to his own mind it may not necessarily do so to 
the minds of his audience. It may seem to express 
only the intensity of feeling. What he is trying to 
describe in using ‘sharp’ is the experience of a 
man with a heart attack. He has a stab of pain ; 
a pang suddenly comes upon him. These are ‘ pin- 
point ’ expressions, and the preacher has to find 
one suitable and relevant. He might say ‘ many 
prophets felt the pang of desire to...’ 

The infinitive which follows is also in the aorist. 
We might start with ‘ to see in a flash’, which is 
certainly ‘punctiliar’, as the grammarians say. 
But objection might be taken to it on the ground 
that in a momentary flash of lightning it is the 
whole panorama which is litup. In this case, then, 
the ‘pin-point’ is not spacial, as it were, but 
temporal. The duration of time has been brought 
down to a bare point. This is quite justifiable, as 
our Lord says in Mk 1437 ‘ Could you not give an 
eye to it (ypnyopjoa:: aorist) (watch—be awake— 
be on the alert) for the length of one hour ? ’— 
mian horan, accusative of duration of time. Com- 
pare He 112’, ‘ He persevered (e€xaprépyoev) as if he 
saw him who is invisible ’ (Arndt-Gingrich), where, 
as Marcus Dods noted, ‘the aorist gathers the 
forty years in Midian into one exhibition of 
wonderful perseverance in faith ’. In He 31” ‘ forty 
years’ is specifically mentioned with an aorist: 
“with whom was He angry forty years?’ An 
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Take another example, He 415. It goes naturally 
into English as ‘We have not a high priest in- 
capable of a stab of sympathy (ovvraffoat: aorist) 
with our weaknesses. ...’ The metaphor of ‘ stab’ 
suggests a man being ‘ run through ’ by a rapier ; 
one sharp clean thrust—and he knows that he has 
been struck. So the writer to the Hebrews is not 
saying that our High Priest continues to feel sym~- 
pathy with us, though that is true. What he is 
saying is that when weakness befalls us it im-— 
mediately strikes Him. The ‘stab’ is of the same 
order as the ‘pang’ in the heart attack. To 
complete the picture we must notice the perfect 
participle (zreme.pacpevov), ‘one who has been tried’. 
A perfect tense can always be turned into ar 
English present state, as the perfect expresses the 
abiding result of a past act. ‘ One who has beer 
tried ’ as opposed to ‘ one who was tried ’ means 
in some sense ‘ one who now bears the marks o: 
trial’. Again the contrast is startling. Our High 
Priest is not one incapable of a stab of sympathy | 
He is shot through, riddled, with His experiences _ 
He bears the marks of trial which affected Him aj | 
every point. He has experience of trial; He zs) 
expert in trial. 

Let us now test this on a larger scale by con- - 
sidering Lk 1818-89, ‘A ruler asked him.’ The: 
verb (éanpwrnoev) is aorist. St. Mark not infre- | 
quently puts ‘he said ’ into the imperfect, appar- - 
ently regarding conversation as a process. St., 


instance of a ‘ spacial’ as opposed to a ‘ temporal ’ 
‘pin-point ’ is to be found in i Jn 2°, ‘ He who says 
he abides in Him ought himself to keep on walking 
(present) just as He took His step (wepierarnoev : 
aorist) ’. The spacial element involved in walking 
has been reduced to a point. The moral walk of 
the whole life is summed up in the ‘ pin-point ’ of 
an aorist. 

To revert to our text: to avoid ambiguity, why 
should we not say ‘ take a look at’ (for idetv) ? In 
an exposition the preacher can now paraphrase 
the text, and the contrast is startling. ‘Many 
prophets and kings felt the pang of desire to take 
a look at what is continually before your eyes ; not 
a glimpse did they have. They desired (there is no 
need to repeat the “‘ pang ”’ unless you want to) to 
catch the sound of what is ever in your ears; not 
a note did they hear.’ This is admittedly para- 
phrase. But even if paraphrase is never legitimate 
when we are aiming at a translation—a moot 
point—it is still a fair practice in the hands of a 
preacher. It is but a method of exposition. ‘ The 
translator ’, said Monsignor Ronald Knox, ‘ must 
never be frightened of the word ‘ paraphrase ”’ ; 
it is a bogey of the half-educated .. . It is a para- 
phrase when you translate ‘“‘Comment vous 
portez-vous?”’ by ‘“‘How are you?’ ’ (On 
Englishing The Bible, 12). 


Luke elsewhere (2378-34) distinguishes the tenses: | 
“Jesus said (aorist), ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, , 
cease your weeping for Me’”’’; but ‘ He kept on! 
saying (imperfect), “‘ Father, forgive them...” 
How can we bring out the force of Luke’s aorist in | 
1818? Perhaps by saying ‘ he fired a question at | 
Him’, which is faithful to the idea of the pin-: 
point. The ruler asks, literally, ‘Having done: 
what (aorist) shall I inherit eternal life?’ This: 
recalls the Parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk! 
1025-37), where (v. 25) the lawyer asks the same: 
question. The aorist clearly has some significance, , 
a fact which is shown by the contrasted present in| 
Lk 1087: ‘Continue your journey and keep on: 
doing similarly’. The ruler in 1818 must mean 
then ‘What act can I do and have done with, 
which will give me eternal life?’ We must bear! 
this in mind as we attempt a preacher’s paraphrase' 
of the whole passage, without going into any) 
further preliminary detail. Notice the force of the: 
aorists. 


“And a certain ruler fired a question at Him: 
“Good Teacher, what one noble deed am I to do,) 
worthy of a spiritual Congressional Medal, which will! 
qualify me for the inheritance of eternal life ?’’ And; 
Jesus said to him, ‘‘ Why are you calling Me good ?. 
No one is good except One, God. You know the com-; 
mandments, Thou shalt not commit adultery . . .’” 
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The ruler said, ‘‘ All this I kept—from childhood. It 
is done and done with’’. When Jesus heard this He 
said, “You still have one thing missing; realize 
everything ; turn it all into cash, shower it on poor 
men, and you will have treasure in heaven, and come, 
keep following Me’”’. When the ruler heard this death- 
knell, grief swept over him, for he was very rich. And 
Jesus, taking a look at him, said, ‘‘ How fussily are the 
moneyed folk entering into the Kingdom of God! 
For it is easier for a camel to enter through a needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” The listeners said, ‘‘ Then who can be snatched 
into safety ?’’ He said, ‘‘ Impossibilities with men 
are possible with God’. Peter said, ‘“‘ Look, we 
dropped our own and fell in behind You’’. And He 
said to them, “ Truly I tell you, there is no one who 
dropped home or wife or brothers or parents or children 
for the sake of the Kingdom of God who will fail to 
get manifold compensation in this season of oppor- 
tunity and eternal life in the age that is on its way ”’.’ 


This mingling of translation and paraphrase, of 
dignified and colloquial English, reveals something 
of the possibilities open to the preacher. Clear 
observation of the aorist clarifies his own mind, not 
infrequently suggests illustrations, and results in a 
vividness in preaching. The old English Versions 
of the New Testament ‘ come to life ’ in the hands 
of a sympathetic and skilful expositor. 

A few comments on the above translation- 
paraphrase may not be out of place. The reference 
to the Congressional Medal is not of course to be 
found in the original, but the aorist ‘ having done 
what ?’ so impressed me with the thought of a 
single great exploit, which the man could do and 
get done with for ever, that the thought of a medal 
was almost automatic. Just as the possession of 
the Congressional Medal, based as it is on one 
glorious exploit, entitles its holder, however 
humble his rank, to be saluted by a General of the 
United States, so, the ruler hopes in his inquiry, 
one noble deed will entitle him to the Divine salute 
as possessing eternal life. But it is not one deed 
but a continuous discipleship which is required. 

After our Lord’s recital of the Commandments, 
the ruler’s whole previous moral life seems to have 
swept into his line of vision, much as a drowning 
man is supposed to see all his previous life in a 
moment of time. Commandments? I kept them 
all—that is finished and done with. 

‘Shower it on poor men’ gave me a good deal 
of trouble. The Greek is an aorist imperative 
(8udS0s), and two ideas have to be brought out: 
the one is the punctiliar idea and the other is 
implied by the use of the preposition (dca) in the 
compound verb. In such compounds é4 has the 
force of ‘ in all directions from one original point ’, 
and it always raises in my mind the picture of a 
wheel with the spokes radiating from the centre. 
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I toyed with the idea of ‘spray it on poor men’, 
but gave it up as inelegant even for a colloquialism. 
But the word ‘ spray’ may give us an illustration 
of the meaning of duddos. It makes us see water 
coming out of the holes of a watering-can when we 
water our plants in the garden. The water starts 
from a single source, but in passing through the 
separate holes in the ‘ rose ’ at the end of the spout 
it flows in separate little streams of wider and 
wider range as it goes down from the can towards 
the plants. Such at any rate is the picture which 


6ud80s raises in my own mind; other preachers will 


have others; but it was the Greek word which 
brought it about. 

Again, it was desirable to bring out the ‘ pin- 
point’ involved in ‘having heard this’, and 
‘ death-knell’’ seemed as good as any word. But 
it must be confessed that the picture raised by the 
aorist was that of a radio quiz. One of the com- 
petitors had made his suggestion, which was 
wrong, and he had been ‘ gonged’. Though this 
could hardly have been brought into the transla- 
tion, it is mentioned as a further sign of how the 
Greek aorist suggests illustrations. 

“Snatched into safety’ was used, not because 
there is any use of the verb dpmwdlw (meaning 
“snatch ’), but because the aorist infinitive sug- 
gested the concentration of the saving act to a 
point; and a snatch is done so quickly, in a 
‘pin-point ’ of time, that it seemed justifiable. 

One more comment may be given. The word 
‘dropped’ is used in social life of people who 
suddenly [often for good reason] cease to have any- 
thing to do with certain members of the com- 
munity. They [may be socially undesirable, and] 
are just ‘dropped’. This is a punctiliar act and 
at the same time is a fair translation of the Greek 
word adévres (aorist). 

So much, then, for this particular passage. It 
is hoped that it has shown how the Holy Scripture 
can come alive to the sensitive preacher. But this 
is not all: it increases his understanding of the 
text and resolves some difficulties. The keen 
difference of opinion between Paul and Barnabas 
in Ac 1587-38 has puzzled many readers. Close 
study of the text shows that it was not merely a 
case of short temper, still less of vindictiveness on 
the part of St. Paul. Notice the aorist in v. 37 
(ovvrapaAafetv). Barnabas wanted to take-along- 
with-them the youthful Mark ; in other words, to 
include him in the passenger-list, so to speak. 
Barnabas is thinking of the start of the missionary 
journey, no more. ‘Take him or leave him 
behind? Take him of course!’ That is his 
attitude. Paul, on the other hand, is looking much 
further ahead and is thinking of the journey as a 
whole, of the inconveniences, difficulties and in- 
deed the dangers of having a young man in the 
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company who is likely to want at any moment to 
“go home to mother ’ (see Ac 13%). He is thinking, 
with all the impatience of the missionary, of having 
to be behind Mark all the time, urging him on, 
pushing him forward. Passenger? That is the 
problem: he will be only a passenger! Paul 
did not think it right to compromise the success 
of the travel and of the missionary work by 
having ‘to keep-on-taking-him-along-with-them 
(ovvrapaAapBdvew: present infinitive) ’, the implica- 
tion being that young Mark is a shppery customer 
and that unless they keep forcing him along with 
them he will leave them in the lurch. This 
contrast between the present and the aorist of the 
same verb throws into high relief the characters of 
Paul and Barnabas. Paul is consecrated to the 
apostolate, determined, pressing on (Ph 314), ruth- 
less im the best sense of the word. Barnabas lacks 
the foresight of his companion and dwells in the 
present moment. He is kindly, understanding, 
wanting to give the lad another chance: the type 
and example of the older man who is the trusted 
friend and counsellor of younger ministers. 
Ultimately it is perhaps the conflict between the 
way of wisdom and the way of love. There is an 
abundance of meaning in the use of the present 
and the aorist of the same verb. 

There is an urgency, almost a peremptoriness, 
about the aorist, which sometimes reveals a high 
emotional tension. In the last hours before the 
(Crucifixion, when the zero-hour of the betrayal is 
approaching, Satan entered into Judas Iscariot. 
“Jesus therefore says to him, ‘‘ What you are 
doing, do (moincov: avrist)—more quickly’”’’ (Jn 
13°”). You are already engaged in doing it; then 
do-it-and-have-done-with-it. Faster! We see 


in the 


Virginibus Puerisque 


It’s Catching 


By Rita SNOWDEN, AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND 


Do you catch things ? I mean things like mumps, 
and measles ? I want to tell you about a little girl 
who once caught an appetite. That was an odd 
thing to catch, wasn’t it ? And she was a Princess, 
too. 

Her name was Princess Marie Louise, of 
Bulgaria. And she was only five. For some reason 
she lost her appetite. And everybody began to be 
very troubled about it, and no wonder. Daily she 
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here something of the storm in the heart of i H 
Lord, something of a Gethsemane behind closed _ 
doors. | 

Sometimes the aorist, while still a ‘ pin-point ’, 
emphasizes the beginning of an action—the so-— 
called ‘ ingressive aorist’. We have already had 
an example of this in Lk 1828, ‘ we fell in behind 
you’. Other examples are ‘ He burst into tears * 
instead of the rather colourless ‘He wept’ (Lk 
1941 2262, Jn 1135); ‘wonder fell on them all | 
(Mk 127; cf. 6% 9!5—astonishment swept over 
them at the fact that Jesus was present whep 
needed) ; and ‘they were gripped by great fear 
(Mk 441). One of the loveliest is in Mk 10% | 
‘ Jesus gave him a look and gave him His love’ 

The New Testament abounds with aorists like 
those which have been cited. Think of the urgent 
‘ Kyrie eleeson’ of Mt 203°; of the vile and vulgar 
mockery of the peremptory ‘ toss us a prophecy | 
(Mk 14°*),; of the domestic squawk in ‘ tell her te 
give me a hand’ (Lk 104°) ; of the vivid ‘ a friend 
of mine descended on me’ (Lk 11°) ; of the pain o7 
‘compassion pierced him’ (Lk 157°) and the 
pathos of ‘ I am no longer worthy to-get-the-name- 
of a son of yours’ (Lk 1571). Notice finally the. 
revealing ‘He put on an act to go further’ of Lk 
2478, These are but examples of the sharpness of 
outline and of the picturesque vividness of the 
Greek aorist which should be the preacher’s joy. 

I have been told by ministers that there is nc) 
need to ‘waste time on Greek. It is all in the 
commentaries ’. If Professor J. Alexander Findlay 
was right to ‘say grace before Greek ’ the idea of 
waste is almost blasphemy, and it may be doubted 
if the commentaries give it all. God has yet more 
light and truth to break forth from His Word. 


Study 


got thinner and thinner. The Royal Doctor 
thought and thought what could be the matter— 
and he couldn’t find out. And the Royal cook 
thought and thought what wonderful things he 
could make, and still he couldn’t prepare anything 
that would tempt the little Princess. 

What was to be done ? 

Well, one day, her father, King Boris, hit upon 
a fine idea. He sent to the State Infant School for 
eight little poor children, who never had enough to 
eat. Always—because their parents were poor— 
they got up in the morning hungry; and when 
they had eaten their breakfasts, they were still 
hungry. Then they set off to school, and as their 
lessons continued, the little niggling hunger that 
was in them at the start, grew into a big hunger. . 
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When. dinner time came, they ate all that their 
mothers could afford to set before them—and 
when they rose from the table, the big hunger 
had been replaced by a little hunger. But it was 
still there, a little niggling hunger. And when 
bed-time came it was still there. 

So you can imagine how gladly the school fell in 
with the King’s idea to invite them to eat with the 
little Princess. 

At first the children couldn’t believe it. The 
Royal table was spread with all the things that 
children love—with ices, and fruits, and chocolate 
cakes, and lovely puddings, and red jellies, and 
ever So many more things. And they were invited 
to eat as much as they liked. And they did. It 
was wonderful. But still the little Princess left 
everything untouched. 

Next day, the children came again—and the 
table was spread once more. It really was a beauti- 
ful sight. And the little poor children didn’t need 
any urging this time. They seemed so glad to be at 
the meal that the little Princess could hardly take 
her eyes off them. And when they laughed, she 
laughed. But still she didn’t eat. 

Next day, the children came again—and this 
time they really felt at ease, and they had no more 
niggling hungers, and enjoyed themselves, and 
laughed and sang. And the little Princess, without 
thinking of it, joined in that third day——not in the 
eating, but in the fun and laughter. 

And so it went on every day—and every day was 
better than the last. On the fifth day the little 
Princess found herself not only joining in the joy of 
the children—but also in the eating. And for the 
first time for a long, long time, she had a little on 
her plate. When the news was brought to the King 
he was very hopeful. 

On the sixth day she caught her appetite, and 
ate heartily ; and by the seventh day—the week 
at an end—all was well once more. The little 
Princess Marie Louise, five years of age, had caught 
an appetite from being in the company of eight 
eager, hungry, happy children. 

It is amazing what you can catch! Some boys and 
girls only catch bad habits, or bad words, from 
being with others—which is a pity. Because you 
can catch good things, too—courage, and kindness, 
and joy—if you pick the right boys and girls to be 
with. 

People who met the first disciples of Jesus 
noticed that about them straight away ; they said, 
these men are changed—they are different from 
what they used to be: because they have been 
with Jesus they have courage and kindness 
and joy, they never used to have. ‘They took 
knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus ’"—that’s how the New Testament puts it 
(Ac 438). And that still happens. Much more im- 
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portant even than an appetite, you could catch 
that wonderful courage of His, His kindness, His 
Joy. 


Self-Driven 


By THE REVEREND JOHN R. Gray, V.R.D., B.D., 
TH.M., GLAscow 


‘He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do 
nothing.’—Jn 155. 


In most big cities nowadays there are firms 
which advertise ‘ Self-Drive Cars.’ We know what 
is meant. Instead of hiring a car with a driver, you 
may hire one by the day or the week to drive your- 
self. It is a good enough idea, but it is a silly sort 
of name—self-drive cars. What if some dear, old 
lady were to go in and sit down in the passenger 
seat and say, ‘ Go on, car, drive away, drive your- 
self’. She would not get very far. Nocar will drive 
itself. You have to drive it and you have to know 
where you want to go. 

That is true of life, too. A great many people 
who would not dream of letting a car run out of 
control, do not trouble to keep control of them- 
selves. They just do what the whim of the moment 
dictates, and go wherever their feet take them. 
Yet, without someone in control, a life never gets 
anywhere at all nor accomplishes anything very 
much. 

That is what Christ meant when He said, ‘ With- 
out me ye can do nothing’. It is only if He be at 
the wheel of our lives that they become full of 
meaning and direction and purpose. 


The Christian Year 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


The Life of Dialogue 


By Proressor W. B. J. Martin, D.D., PERKINS 
ScHOOL oF THEOLOGY, DALLAS, TEXAS 


‘ Be not silent to me: lest, if thou be silent to me, I 
become like them that go down into the pit.’—Ps 28}. 


How many men have seriously faced up to the 
possibility of the silence of God? Here was one 
who had, and he ran into the temple trembling ; 
some experience by which he had momentarily 
put himself out of God’s reach, shook him to the 
core. It came home to him, as never. before, that 
what held his manhood together, what saved him 
from complete disintegration as a person, was 
God’s word, a word that created him in the first 
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place and continually re-created him upon every 
fresh encounter. If that were withdrawn, he saw, 
he would slip back into mere animality, into the 
darkness of the pit. 

I never read this verse without recalling the 
limestone caves of South Australia, caves so deep 
that within their twisting subterranean passages 
it is possible to experience almost absolute silence, 
dead silence. All the murmurs and sounds of the 
everyday world are hushed. The traveller, Grant- 
Watson, tells us that he was charmed and solaced 
by the peace, until he began to hear a slight noise ; 
at first no more than a soft pounding, rhythmic, 
pulsing hum, which gradually got louder and 
urgent, until it became ominous and frightening. 
He discovered that he was listening to the pulse 
and beat and surge of his own blood, a sound 
normally disguised by the other sounds of life. 
‘This was the noise of my own life’, he says, 
‘and it was horrible. I wanted to run away from 
it. I clambered back into the sunlight.’ 

Some such experience lies behind the words of 
the psalmist. Because of his sin or pride or fear, 
he had landed in the pit where no voice reached 
him from beyond. He felt the threat of non- 
being; he realized afresh the impossibility of 
leading a genuinely human existence when life 
ceases to be a dialogue with God. 

One of the most successful plays on Broadway 
just now is William Gibson’s The Miracle Worker, 
a play about the blind, deaf and dumb Helen 
Keller and her magnificent nurse-tutor, Annie 
Sullivan. Annie was, indeed, a miracle worker, 
for she brought back from the dead a child shut 
up in her private darkness, with no lines of com- 
munication open to the outer world, and so less a 
child than a little animal, and not a very attrac- 
tive animal at that. They tell me that it is posi- 
tively frightening to witness the scene in the play 
where Annie tries to break through to her pupil, 
and the little girl lashes out, fights, scratches, 
kicks and bites in her blind incomprehension, sub- 
human, until at length it dawns upon her that she 
is being addressed, that through the sense of 
touch she is being offered words that become 
windows upon the world. 

But are we not all sub-human, animal, crude, 
until we are addressed from beyond? Our very 
personality is evoked, nourished, one might almost 
say created, by words, the words of teachers, 
lovers, and friends. All our humanity is locked 
up within us until someone speaks, and, like the 
Princess in the fairy story, turns the ogre into 
Prince Charming. Speech is the kiss that has 
quickened us all into life. If we were cut off 
from speech, we would not be strong silent men, 
we would be idiots. 

This is why the gift of speech is such a terrible 
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responsibility, for we have it in our power to shut | 


men up into the darkness, or else to liberate 
them. There are lots of people in this world who 
have never heard a real word, never been per- 


sonally addressed. Perhaps the delinquent juven- | 


iles in our great anonymous cities, to whom 


nobody has ever bothered to speak the word that — 


interprets the meaning of their fears and frustra- 
tions ? Perhaps the alarming number of ‘ problem 
children ’ in decent homes, who have heard many 
words indeed, words about them, words about God 


and religion and morality, but never a word © 


addressed ¢o them ? 

Are there not two kinds of people ? 
whom life is a monologue, and those for whom 
life is a dialogue; those who talk to themselves 
and those who are participating in the Great 
Conversation ? 


Those for — 


We all know people who haven’t heard a word | 


anybody else has said for years! They only 
listen to themselves, or to those who echo them- 
selves. And they are dull—dull—dull. And we 


all know people, thank goodness, who are excitingly | 


and magnificently alive because they are such 
good listeners. 
body, they do not simply register what is said, 
they respond to it, and as a result they are alert, 
lively and stimulating. 

And it is not only with ideas and people that 
they behave in this way. Somehow they give the 
impression that they are in constant dialogue 
with Life itself, as if they were answering back, 
responding to unseen signals, accepting a challenge 
thrown to them from the unseen. Albert 
Schweitzer, still at work at eighty-five, is doing, 
more or less, what a hundred other doctors are 
doing, but one has the feeling that this, for him, 
is not simply an honourable and useful way of 
earning a living; it is his personal answer to the 
bitter cry of Africa’s need, and through that, his 
personal answer to God Himself. 

What is the Bible about, from cover to cover ? 
Is it not suffused throughout with the conviction 
that real life is a dialogue with God? ‘ And God 
said . . . and man said’, is the theme of a hun- 
dred biographies, from Abraham to Malachi. 
Moses feels personally addressed by God in the 
plight of his enslaved countrymen; Jonah, a 
reluctant hearer, but finally overcome by the 
power of the Word, accepts God’s call to him for 
evangelism ; Isaiah, shaken out of his brilliant 
monologism, by the death of a king was moved 
to reply to God with a life of public service. 

And the Lord Christ Himself ? ‘Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God’, expresses the spirit of His 
life. His whole life was one magnificent, full- 
throated, whole-hearted ‘ Yes’ to God, so that 


His followers are forced to cry out, ‘In Him was | 


They listen with every pore of the » 
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Yea and Amen ’—So be it! to God’s love and 
peace and purpose. And in Him, we, poor cari- 
catures of human beings, see a Man, God’s Man, 
man as he was meant to be in the plan and pur- 
pose of God. This is His divinity, His power, by 
which He speaks now the liberating and interpret- 
ing word to us, through which He evokes our son- 
ship. To compare great things with small, may 
we not say that what Annie Sullivan was to Helen 
Keller, Christ was and is to the race ? Humanity, 
locked up in the monologue of its sin and fear, 
blind, deaf and dumb to God, is now spoken to in 
Christ the Word, who with infinite patience and 
many a wrestle, spells out through the only avenue 
open to Him, 7.e. our need, the wonderful words 
of life. 

And what is our task as Christians, but to enter 
into the Divine-human dialogue, and so to be 
empowered with words that will bring alive those 
who have deliberately, or through the pressure of 
a mechanistic culture, lost the power to respond 
to what God is saying to them ? The Word was 
made flesh so that the flesh might become word ; 
yes, our fleshly existence upon this earth made 
capable of interpreting life for those who have 
wandered into meaninglessness, and of evoking 
the long-forgotten, deeply buried, speech of the 
disinherited children of God. 

In a study recently undertaken by Dr. Ross 
Snyder of the University of Chicago, The Young 
Adult, he reports that many a young person in 
our great cities is lost because—the phrase occurs 
—over and over again—‘ nobody ever listens to 
me’, And with this lack of listening, there 
naturally goes a lack of meaningful and vital con- 
versation. Dr. Snyder has written his report to 
recall the churches to their responsibility for an 
almost forgotten segment of the population, the 
post-adolescent ; but it is obvious that there is 
no technique for reaching them. Only a Church 
in which people are themselves in constant con- 
versation with each other, and with the world of 
their time, since they have been quickened into 
personal life by being drawn into the Great 
Conversation, can bring to their fellow-travellers 


Authentic tidings of invisible things. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Some of Paul’s Self-Corrections 


By THE REVEREND JAMES Martin, B.D., GLASGOW 


‘Now that you know:God—or rather, are known by 
God.’—Gal 4° (Moffatt). 

‘And to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge.’—Eph 3?°. 
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‘ Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again.’— 
Ro 884, 

“If we disown him, then he will disown us, if we are 
faithless, he remains faithful.’—2 Ti 212f- (Moffatt). 


Everyday speech is full of self-corrections. Time 
after time, in our haste, we say something which 
at once we realise is not exactly what we mean or 
not quite the whole truth or possibly misleading, 
and in the next breath we qualify our statement 
in order to bring it up to the level of strict accuracy. 
Our ordinary daily speech is studded with self- 
corrections of this sort—and so are Paul’s letters. 

These letters, indeed, read more like extempore 
speeches than anything else, with their involved 
constructions, their parentheses, their abrupt 
jumps—and their emendations. And that, in a 
very real sense, is what they were. Paul did not 
usually write his letters with his own hand but, 
following the practice of the day, for the most part 
made use of an amanuensis who wrote down as 
Paul dictated. Paul was, therefore, freed from the 
constraint imposed by the physical labour of 
writing and as a result his epistles, far from being 
dispassionate literary treatises, are transcriptions 
of living speech, the recording of words spoken 
often at speed and sometimes in heat. 

It is not difficult to conjure up a picture of 
Paul’s room with a desk in one corner and the 
amanuensis seated at it. Paul, on the other side of 
the room, quietly begins to dictate a letter to one 
of the churches he has founded. As he moves 
beyond his introduction and the preliminary 
greetings, the tempo of his words quickens and his 
enthusiasm mounts, until he rises and paces 
excitedly up and down the room, dictating as he 
moves, and every now and again pulling himself 
up to modify something he has said. 

Let me draw your attention to four of these 
self-corrections. 

1. ‘Now that ye know God—or rather, are 
known by God.’ Paul is looking to the great fact 
of his readers’ entry upon the condition of faith. 
‘Now that ye know God.’ What a wonderful 
stage to have reached! What a thrilling, what an 
enriching experience—to have emerged from the 
long darkness of their ignorance about God into 
the light of their knowledge of Him in Jesus Christ. 
‘Now that ye know God ’—and then he catches 
himself up and emends, ‘ or rather, are known by 
God ’, for this is the better way to express it. 

Because, you see, the initiative was God’s. It 
was not that man found his way to a knowledge of 
God. God stepped down to earth in Jesus and made 
Himself known to men. 

2. ‘And to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.’ Paul has launched into 
prayer on behalf of his Ephesian readers ; and his 
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intercession for them climbs majestically higher 
and higher until it reaches the topmost peak and 
he beseeches for them the greatest boon of all, the 
knowledge of the love of Christ. The love of Christ 
is the greatest wonder of the world and there is 
nothing more wonderful to contemplate than this 
in all the wide sweep of its generosity and its 
patience and its selflessness and its willingness to 
sacrifice. Oh, yes, implores the apostle, above 
everything else may you get to know the love of 
Christ. In an instant the absurdity of his plea 
seizes hold of his mind as he remembers that the 
love of Christ is so wonderful that it quite out- 
reaches the grasp of human understanding; and 
he adds, ‘ of course, it really is unknowable ’. 

So it is. No matter how well you may know it 
or how much experience you may have had of it, 
there is still more to know and more to experience 
of the love of Christ. You can never fully plumb 
its depths or scale its heights or traverse its length 
or measure its breadth. 

3. ‘Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again.’ It is in the Cross that the love of Christ is 
most wonderfully seen, and Paul here draws the 
attention of his readers to this wonder of wonders. 
To think that the sinless Son of God should thus 
give Himself up for sinful man! This is a wonder 
that beggars description, a wonder that dazzles 
the imagination and overwhelms the mind and 
grips the heart. 


The Cross! it takes our guilt away ; 
It holds the fainting spirit up ; 

It cheers with hope the gloomy day, 
And sweetens every bitter cup ; 


It makes the coward spirit brave, 

And nerves the feeble arm for fight ; 
It takes its terror from the grave, 

And gilds the bed of death with light ; 


The balm of life, the cure of woe, 

The measure and the pledge of love, 
The sinner’s refuge here below, 

The angels’ theme in heaven above. 


And yet the heart of the gospel is not the Cross by 
itself but Cross and Resurrection together; and 
Paul hurries to give a reminder that Christ 
Crucified is now Christ Risen. It is a reminder that 
many of us still need. Our minds sometimes are 
so concentrated on the Cross that we forget the 
Resurrection which was its counterpart and with- 
out which the Cross would have been no gospel at 
all. Jesus rose and Jesus lives; and the central 
note of Christianity is not one of gloom but one of 
gladness, not one of defeat but one of victory— 
victory for Jesus and victory for us, too, if we will 
take it from His hand, victory over all the trouble- 
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some and evil things of life, and victory at the last 
over death itself. 

4. ‘If we disown him, then he will disown us, if 
we are faithless, he remains faithful.’ It is a sterm 
theme that Paul pursues now, the theme of the 
inevitability of judgment. ‘ If we disown him, then 
he will disown us.’ If we refuse the Christ, He 
must refuse us. If we choose not to follow Him, 
judgment must overtake us. 

It is not that Jesus, in spiteful vindictiveness, 
will round upon us and mete out punishment. It 
is simply and unavoidably this, that if we refuse 
His grace, we must do without it. It is as simple 
and as uncompromising as that. Jesus wishes that 
no man should be lost, but if any man will have 
none of Him, he condemns himself. Judgment is 
not the retaliation of an angry God; it is the 
inevitable consequence of a man’s rejection of the 
Christ. But it is no less real and no less terrible 
because it is self-imposed. 

And because it is real, Paul has this solemm 
warning to give, ‘ If we disown him, he will disown 
us’. Butat once, fearful lest something of the truth 
be obscured, he goes on to affirm, ‘if we are faith- 
less, he remains faithful’. Judgment is real and 
judgment is mevitable if the wrong choices are 
made. But judgment means, not that God has 
turned His back on us, but that we have turned 
our backs on Him. 

For God—and this is what Paul is concerned to 
make plain—never turns His back on any of us. 
He loves us even before we have learned to love 
Him and goes on loving us even when we spurn 
Him most shamefully and most hurtfully. No 
matter how far we stray or how much we sin, He 
goes on loving us still, hoping, always hoping, for a 
response of love and faith and loyalty; and He 
goes on loving right to the last. Should we persist 
in our denial of Him, He will keep on loving us to 
the very end, and as our self-imposed judgment 
comes upon us, His loving heart will bleed for 
us even then. 


FourRTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
The Gift That Christ Alone Can Give 


By THE REVEREND ROBERT MENziEs, D.D., GLascow 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’—Mt 1128: 


This is one of the loveliest texts in the Bible. It 
is also one of the best known, the most quoted, and 
the most beloved of all the utterances of Jesus. 
The very sound of these words is music in our ears. 
There is probably no other text in Scripture which 


exercises such a controlling influence over our . 
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hearts. It might be a profitable exercise for us to 
consider some of the constituent elements in this 
which account for its attraction. From this angle 
of approach we might be able to get closer to its 
central meaning. 

First of all its appeal may be understood in the 
light of its velevance to human need. The invitation 
is addressed to ‘all who are weary and heavy 
laden’. This is not a limited section of the com- 
munity. It embraces the majority of maukind, 
and it is doubtful if at some time or other every 
one does not fall within this category. In Jesus’ 
own day He was constantly confronted with the 
spectacle of multitudes who answered to this 
description. Palestine was a glorious land with an 

exuberantly fertile soil but the people who lived 
_ in it were mostly poor, stricken with disease and 
ill-health. They groaned under the burden of 
imperial and local taxation. The religion they 
practised aggravated rather than lessened their 
sense of oppression. Indeed, it is an interesting 
fact that the words ‘ yoke’ and ‘ burden’ as they 
occur in the New Testament are invariably applied 
to religion. Speaking of the religious leaders of 
His day He said, ‘ They bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne and lay them on men’s 
shoulders’. Religion was an affair of command- 
ments—traditions—and ritual observances they 
could not carry through. 

Modern life, stripped of its accidentals, presents 
essentially the same problems as confront us in the 
Gospels and call for the same solutions. Our need 
to-day as then is the need for rest, for inner 
quietude, for right adjustment, for spiritual 
integration. To be sure the advance of medical 
science has robbed pain of much of its terrors, and 
the existence of the Welfare State has eased the 
economic strain in several countries. But poverty 
is still widespread, and disease, and hunger and 
death. The coming of the nuclear age has rather 
tended to increase than lessen the tension and 
insecurity of our human lot. High taxation, the 
increased cost of living, low standards of public 
life, and moral irregularities in domestic life all 
tend to add to the burden of life. Many people 
find little comfort in their religion. It is an added 
weight to life, a load instead ofa lift. And if they 
cut adrift from religion and live without any kind 
of God, that kind of life becomes the heaviest 
burden of all. Besides all these considerations 
every age, and this one in particular, has to reckon 
with what Bunyan called ‘ the burden on the back.’ 
John Morley calls it ‘the horrid incubus which 
lies like a frost on the will’, that is the sense of sin, 
the irritant of conscience, the torture of remorse. 
‘A body’s sel’s the sairest wecht 0’ a’’, as the 
Scottish woman put it. To modern man, weighed 
down beneath all these burdens, could any thing be 
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more attractive than these words of Jesus, ‘Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest’ ? 

Another reason why this invitation of Jesus 
makes such a widespread appeal may be found 
in the vestfulness of His own earthly life. There are 
those who point but do not lead the way. When 
there is a cleavage in the life between theory and 
practice, between precept and example, no one 
feels any urge to follow. It is the congruity of 
Jesus’ life with His teaching that makes this invi- 
tation so attractive. He proclaims the gospel of 
peace but He also incarnated it. Charles Lamb 
tells of the effect produced by the Quakers when 
they came to their periodical conventions in 
London. They moved amongst the men of the 
world ‘like troops of the shining ones’. Such 
peace brooding on the faces of men and women has 
power to attract and charm. The trouble, however, 
is that sinful men and women are always liable to 
have their peace disturbed by invasions of doubt 
or by the circumstances of their lot. Such was not 
the case with Jesus. Never was any life subjected 
to such stresses and strains. His foes did their 
utmost to thwart His redemptive purpose. The 
people of Jerusalem tried to stone Him. His friends 
betrayed Him. His cause seemed hopeless and lost. 
But His tranquillity remained unruffled. When 
the bloodhounds were baying at His feet in the 
streets of Jerusalem He offered His disciples His 
peace. One of the reasons why this invitation 
continues to attract is that it is offered to tired 
men by One who Himself mastered the secret of 
peace. 

The chief reason, however, for the universal 
appeal of this text is the conviction that He who 
mastered the secret of peace in His own life 
possesses the power to transmit that secret to others. 
No human being can say to another, ‘Come to me 
and I will give you rest’. They may point the way, 
show you what you must do to find peace. If they 
are restful souls they may even exert to a limited 
extent a tranquillising influence. William Watson 
has a beautiful poem on Wordsworth. He dis- 
covered that Wordsworth had ‘ for weary feet the 
gift of rest’. Yet no one would claim for any form 
of words, however exalted, that they could bring 
permanent spiritual peace to the tortured soul of 
man. Only a living Presence can do that, and only 
one living presence at that. 

Jesus was perfectly conscious that in making a 
claim to give abiding peace to the world He stood 
apart from all other men. It is so staggering a 
claim that it has to be justified. So in the verses 
which precede this text He produced His creden- 
tials for this singular office. They form a vital part 
of the general invitation. He feels it necessary to 
preface His invitation with an exposition of the 
nature of His person. Only one such as He, 
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standing as He does ina unique relation to God is 
qualified to make this offer. Because He is God’s 
Son in a special way He is able to convey the life of 
God to men’s souls, and since it is God’s life it 
brings with it the peace of God which is perfect 
and abides beyond the reach of change or circum- 
stance. This text is, therefore, as remarkable for 
the light it throws on Christ’s Person, as it is for 
the greatness of the gift it offers. Walter Pater 
tells that when he was tempted to adopt a Unitarian 
view of Christ’s Person it was a text like this that 
gave him pause. Without a doubt the main 
attraction of this text for the harassed human 
race is that such a Person with His Divine cre- 
dentials can make good His claim to impart to the 
souls of men ‘the Peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.’ 

Perhaps a final word might usefully be added on 
another of the attractions of this text, namely, the 
simplicity of the method by which tt achieves its vesult. 
‘Come to Me.’ This incomparable boon is ours as 
the result of a right personal relationship to Christ. 
It is a gift freely offered. This is very different 
from other human methods employed for attaining 
peace. Think what men do in their quest for peace 
and rest—the anodynes of pleasure and drugs in 
which they indulge, the psychiatrists they consult, 
the pilgrimages to sacred shrines to which they 
repair, the bodily austerities they practise. And 
if the burden of life becomes intolerable there are 
not wanting those who cut the silver cord itself and 
seek repose in the grave. ‘If the room smokes’, 
said the Stoics, ‘ you can always leave it.’ How 
different is the method of Jesus. ‘Take my yoke 
upon you.’ The yoke in the New Testament is the 
symbol of submission. Link yourself to Me. 
Submit to My control. Follow My example. Trust 
God as I do. Adopt My way of living. Place your 
burdens and your cares on the strong shoulders of 
the Eternal Christ. That is the most successful and 
the easiest way of handling the whole problem of 
living. The stark simplicity of this method is the 
final compelling reason for its acceptance. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Depart From Me 


By THE REVEREND ERIK RovutLety, M.A., B.D., 
D.PuHIL., EDINBURGH 


“Depart from me ; for Iam a sinful man, O Lord.’— 
bigs 


As the story here runs, our Lord’s transaction 
with Peter who was to become the archetypal 
apostle falls into three parts. Our Lord first 
borrowed Simon’s boat. Then He claimed Simon’s 
faith. Then Simon said ‘ Depart from me.’ 
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The borrowing of the boat is the kind of service 
which the Master was always content to rely on 


His friends to provide. That His words might be | 


heard the better—for these were not days of — 


public-address systems—He withdrew from the 
crowd. A countryman who associated with fisher- 
men would know by experience what science now 
attests, that the water of the lake would carry his 
voice better than the sand of the shore. 


There © 


must be a boat. Without the help of Simon—an 


unknown labourer—the gospel could not reach the 
people. Of such is the Lord’s condescension. We 
are persuaded at once in the gospel story that the 


Lord needs human agencies and material instru- — 


ments for the conveyance of His Word, and is 
content to need them. A casual miracle could have 
overcome the lack of an electric loud-speaker. But 
the Master did not work miracles for that kind of 
purpose. 
be done should be done with the help of a man. 
It is the mark of the foolishly over-spiritual 
mind to neglect the Lord’s open admission that He 
needs men and things for the movement of His 
gospel. He would rather withdraw and communi- 


It was better, said He, that what must | 


cate through a human agency, with human help, © 


than be overpoweringly and suffocatingly close to 
His people. He would rather send the Good News 
to many than to a chosen few: to the weak and 
small who were lost in the crowd than exclusively to 
the muscular and ambitious who could push their 
way to the front. Those spiritual athletes who 


talk with contempt of the workaday necessities of — 


the Church, who think that the Church need not 
pay its bills or support its ministry, who look with 


a superior eye on the Church’s attempts to use art, _ 


music, and drama in the service of the gospel, who 
have no truck with beauty and imagination, nor 
with those details of life which a Church living in 
the world must needs encounter, should look again 
at this boat which became the most famous of all 
pulpits. 

Then we read that Jesus, observing the dejected 
look of the fishermen who had worked all night 
and caught nothing, suggested to Peter that 
he should launch out into deep water. The sugges- 
tion aroused all Peter’s celebrated impatience. 


“Master, we have tried that, and it has not worked.’ | 


It is as if he said, ‘ Master, we are professional 
fishermen. What would You know about it 2?’ 
Myself, if I may put it so, I believe that the 
Master often invited, and was delighted by, 
spirited replies of that sort. Was there more 
conversation, or did Peter take another look at 
the Lord’s face, and mumble, ‘ Well, if you say so, 
we will have one more try ’ ? 

At any rate, the approach of Jesus to His 
already chosen disciple was direct, uncompromis- 


ing and undeniable. In order to obey the suggestion, , 
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Peter must thus reason within himself: ‘We 
have done all we can, and the result is nothing. 
He tells us to go into deep water. What does He 
know ? Yet He tells us to go, and the way He says 
it convinces me that He knows what He is talking 
about. I will go.’ And thus Jesus so often 
approaches those whom He would have for 
disciples. ‘ You have been all night in deep water. 
Now go into deeper water.’ 

You have toiled for weeks to achieve reconcilia- 
tion with an estranged friend. No response comes. 
Then go into deeper water. Can you bear it ? You 
have toiled five years to get a response from a 
dwindling congregation. Perhaps it is the sixth 
year that will make the whole difference—if you 

will consent not to beach your boat and hang up 
_ your nets. ‘ But, Lord, what do You know about 
my life. It is I, not You, who have to live it!’ 
“None the less—try the deeper water. Forget that 
you have been out all night. Try once more.’ 

And then, perhaps, it comes. The friend writes a 
surprisingly conciliatory letter. On the fifty-first 
Sunday of the sixth year your most truculent 
office-bearer drops a word that brings the blood 
to your cheeks in gratitude and shame for what you 
had thought. 

What, then, can you say ? Peter, all human, all 
man, says to the Master, “Depart from me. I am 
asinner. You are my Lord.’ Until you have known 
some occasion such as this for gratitude to the 
Lord, you have no idea what sin is. Then you look 
back, and say, ‘ To think that I did not trust Him !’ 
That was sin. Sin was not failing to go to church 
or getting drunk or dropping some swear-word in a 
temper. Sin was all that life which assumed that 
Christ did not know what He was talking about— 
and what you were talking about. But now that 
you have seen the penetrating genius of Christ’s 
attention to your need, the precision of His 
knowledge about you, the grace which has trained 
all that power and all that glory on to this exact 
spot—your need ; now that you have seen that, 
there is no more to be said about not trusting Him. 

Or so you think. Of course, you will actually 
fail Him again and again. You will be toiling all 
night in deep waters, and now they will be 
especially the waters of your own character, 
which is so far from His. Perhaps you will be able 
to believe in His power for good, but you will not 
be able to bear living with yourself in His sight. 
So it is ‘Depart from me! I would rather be at 
peace with an empty net than know all this about 
myself and have a full one.’ 

Men and women who live in the Church and 
organize it and plan for it and glorify it with your 
loyalty ! Never forget the disciple who is at this 
moment saying ‘Depart from me!’ Do not 
dismiss as irreligious the failures and impetuosities 
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and errors of the young learners. Is it so long since 
you said ‘ Depart from me’? Can it be that you 
have never felt that torrent of shame and thanks- 
giving rushing through your mind and affections ? 

Surely, when we read the story of this man, the 
most human figure of the whole gospel story, the 
most erratic, the most forgiven, we can no longer 
believe that all conversion is a matter of the Lord’s 
saying ‘Come’ and the disciple’s saying, ‘ Yes, I 
come’. Some may be so. Perhaps John the 
beloved disciple was so. But not Peter. 

Too much self-congratulation in our worship, 
too little penitence : too much about men of God 
rising up to make the Church great, too little about 
wrestling with the blessing of the Lord: too much 
cosy, domestic security, too little of the mountain- 
top of praise: these are our present defects, and 
they stand between the believer and those mighty 
experiences which make him say, ‘ Depart from 
me!’ Let us change this. Let us remove these 
impediments to true faith. Let there be praise and 
jubilation in our churches and shame and modesty 
in our claims, a readiness at the word of the Lord 
to try deeper water yet, of adventure, suffering or 
effort. For we know that the Lord does not depart 
from those whom He loves, and that He gives us 
strength to bear the perilous joy of His presence. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Believing Together 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL J. ITHEL JONEs, 
M.A., B.D., CARDIFF 


“ And when he saw their faith, he said unto him, Man, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.’—Lk 5?°. 


I belong to a denomination to which the whole 
idea of faith by proxy is suspect. Indeed, I might 
well have used the word anathema. This dislike is 
enshrined in its restoration of what it believes to be 
the New Testament meaning of baptism. Baptism, 
it claims, should be of believers. For the sacrament 
to have meaning, it must be accompanied by faith. 
And not merely faith on the part of parents or 
sponsors or even the Church as a whole. It must 
be faith on the part of the one baptized; other- 
wise it is not responsible baptism, and cannot 
carry the theology attached to it in the New 
Testament. 

So runs the argument. To which people of other 
persuasions will have a ready reply. To which, in 
turn, my people will have an equally ready 
rejoinder. And so it goes on. 

Now, one does not need to yield the conviction 
of the churches of one’s own faith and order with 
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regard to responsible baptism to see that the 
argument about personal faith can be carried too 
far. The fact is that there are spheres in which we 
can exercise faith on behalf of other people. The 
term ‘vicarious’, even, would not be out of court 
here. 

That truth is pointedly illustrated in this 
incident of the carrying of the paralytic to our 
Lord for healing. The very pronouns are eloquent. 
‘And when [Jesus] saw theiy faith, he said unto 
him.... Theiry faith may, of course, have included 
the faith of the paralytic. (Pursuing this point 
might well complicate the discussion!) But the 
point now is that here our Lord is moved by a 
communal faith to perform a work of compassion. 

Let us take hold of that one thing, quite simply. 
To deny it, of course, would be in the end of the 
day to deny the efficacy of intercession. We all of 
us profit daily from a faith that is not ours. Our 
personal faith may be a smoking ember, but when 
it is thrown into the fire of the faith of the fellow- 
ship it is rekindled and burns with a new glow. 

Is there not a suggestion of something like this 
in Hebrews 11 where the writer compiles his cata- 
logue of the heroes of faith ? He does not say, 
‘Look at these wonderful examples of faith and 
do your best to follow them’. That is not his 
intention. ‘ Wherefore seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us... .’ He is saying in 
effect, ‘ Faith is in the atmosphere we breathe ; 
the sound in the breeze is the sound of faith; we 
are not alone; here is a great reservoir of faith 
from which we can draw ’. 

Perhaps what the Church needs to do more than 
anything else to-day is to realize and exploit this 
truth. The prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much, but promises of far greater preciousness are 
specifically made by our Lord to the fellowship 
gathered in His name: ‘ Again I say unto you, 
That if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven’. It is not 
a case of clutching at.a straw that our Methodist 
friends are seeking throughout the country to 
establish companies of people who will constitute 
prayer-cells. It is sound insight into the way in 
which God has been pleased to work His will. 

We need to discover afresh what corporate 
intercession can mean in the healing ministry of the 
Church. We are grateful for the renewed realiza- 
tion on the part of Christian people that this is a 
ministry to which we are committed by the very 
fact that we are called by His name. This has 
doubtless been brought about to some extent by 
the remarkable cases of healing that have taken 
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place through men and women peculiarly endowed 
in this respect. But it is greatly to be hoped that 
the inevitable spot-lighting of such people will not 
serve to draw the attention of the fellowship as a 
whole away from the fact that each believing 
community gathered for the purposes of the gospel 
has a responsibility in this direction. It is still the 
privilege of the ‘ four ’ and of the forty to carry the 
sick in the arms of love to Him from whose seam- 
less dress healing has never ceased to flow. It may 
well be that not all are ‘healed’ in the sense in 
which we desire, any more than was the case when 
He was here on earth. But carry them we must, 
from a sense both of duty and compassion. And 
the healing which often takes place, sometimes 
remarkably, sometimes unspectacularly, is quiet 
encouragement to those who know that more 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. Those of us who have known the joys 
of the pastoral ministry could tell tales which, 
while they might not convince the statisticians, 
have left no doubt in our hearts but that the finger 
of God has touched here and there and there 
because a name was uttered in the sacred company 
of those gathered around the throne of grace 
believing that that touch has still its ancient 
power. 

Is not this corporate exercising of faith part also 
of the Church’s ‘vedemptive’ ministry in the 
traditionally accepted sense ? Faith cometh, we 
know, by hearing and hearing by the word of God. 
It pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. But this believing takes 
place as the result of Divine encounter every time. 
Those who are to believe must be carried to ‘Christ. 
And is not this very thing done when the un- 
believer is brought into the company of those 
gathered in the name of Christ ? Let us not mini- 
mize the importance of the simple act of ‘ bringing 
people into church’. ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst-of them’, is the promise of our Lord. Perhaps 
we have not realized to the full the evangelizing 
power of the believing gathered community. Here 
they are, fulfilling the conditions in which Christ 
claimed to be able to make His presence known. 
And to bring the needy there is in the fullest 
possible sense to bring them to Him. 

Let us realize our honoured task. Let us 
together take hold of men in their need. Let us 
together lift them up and if some make the 
approach to Christ difficult, let us be ready if need 
be to dig with pick through the roof. But get them 
to Him we must. And seeing our desperate faith 
who knows but that He will speak to them to 
whom we have brought His own word and that 
they, too, will depart to their own house, glorifying 
God ? 
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The Great Gulf 


By THE REVEREND Canon E. Moore Dariinc, KENILWORTH 


Tue Great Gulf was of course that in the Parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, which separated Dives from 
Father Abraham. It is used here to express the 
gulf that yawns between the ten per cent. who do 
go to church and the ninety per cent. who don’t. 
So far that gulf has defied all the efforts of all the 
churches to find any real bridge. 

Typical of the position is a Parish Church with a 
Mission Church at each end of the area. A tiny 
minority of folk regularly attend the Parish 
Church. An even tinier one is equally closely 
attached to each of the so-called Mission Churches. 
The solid mass of decent folk who make up the 
ten thousand parishioners are untouched. Ever 
and again some sort of special effort is made by 
church or chapel. There is a momentary increase 
in religious activity (mainly among the faithful), 
a certain amount of emotional excitement, even a 
few souls added to the permanent membership of 
the organization concerned, but as a rule the pro- 
portion of non-churchgoers is back in a year’s time 
where it was when the effort began. The gulf still 
yawns. 

For years one has wondered if we have not 
wasted our time prescribing for a complaint of 
whose outward symptoms we are aware, but the 
cause or causes of which elude us. We just don’t 
know what goes on in the minds of the ninety per 
cent. and until we do know that fairly accurately 
our efforts in the direction of evangelization are 
likely to be as pitiful in the future as they have 
been in the past. How can we learn what is in the 
mind of the decent chap who never goes to 
church ? How can we find what makes him tick ? 

This article is solely concerned with careful 
observation of only one section of our British 
community, 7.e., the well-paid, well-housed, skilled 
workman at the bench in a factory. The field 
under observation held just over four hundred 
men. The writer’s knowledge of them as Factory 
Chaplain is based on one day a week for four 
years, 10.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m., as his way was 
worked up and down the aisles between benches, 
slowly building up knowledge of each man’s 
circumstances. Sick cases were reported and 
visited. Shop stewards kept the Chaplain in 
personal touch. ‘ Have a word with Frank,’ they 
would say. ‘He is getting married on Saturday.’ 
Maybe Bill had lost his mother, or Jack had bought 
his house, or Mervyn’s little son was very ill. 
Establishing confidence took time, but long before 


the end of the four years, real human interest had 
been established with most of the men on the 
factory floor, and very intimate knowledge 
acquired of the lives of many of them. 

From the start it was understood that the 
Chaplain would not ‘ talk religion’ to them unless 
they started the topic. Very soon they did start, 
usually triggered off by something read in the 
daily paper—subjects such as divorce, a divided 
Christendom, apartheid, and so on. Piecing to- 
gether all the hints, questions, and implications as 
well as the direct statements, what did one learn? 

First it was clear that Jesus Christ had a 
unique and almost universal appeal as a standard 
of human conduct, it was disturbing to find a solid 
minority who still believe that Charles Darwin 
debunked the Bible with his theory of evolution, 
and a tiny minority who are fundamentalists of 
the most rigid type. Even so, most of the ninety 
per cent. of non-church-goers were, what I should 
call, indifferent without being in opposition. They 
are satisfied in the main to be better-off from a 
material point of view than ever before. Even so, 
they turn to religion (though not to the churches) 
when sickness or death make their solid material 
foundations meaningless. 

“Pray for my son,’ said one man who became a 
friend of mine. ‘I’m no good at praying and it’s 
your job.’ 

Most interesting was 1t to learn how much (or 
little) these highly intelligent men knew about the 
New Testament. The Christmas story and the 
visit of the Three Wise Men fairly accurately, the 
Good Friday and Easter Day events much more 
vaguely—in many cases that was just about all, 
if you add sayings from the Sermon on the Mount 
and a few of the better known parables. When 
you came to, say, the interviews with the Woman 
of Samaria, Simon the Pharisee, and Nicodemus, 
you were on strange ground, and even more so in 
the case of the Discourses. Yet, to us inside the 
churches, it would seem impossible to see Jesus 
even as a Pattern of Living, lacking that sort of 
knowledge. 

Isn’t all this a little heartbreaking ? One is 
convinced that it should only break our hearts 
regarding our own insufficiency and not in our 
judgments of them. In the main these are good 
men—kind, generous, responsive. The time will 
come, especially in regard to the best of them, 
when owning their own houses and cars and getting 
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twice the wage of a Vicar or a Methodist Minister 
will fail to meet situations of loss, frustration, 
death, and despair. It is for us of religion to 
provide a haven for them ready for their need and, 
what is far more difficult, convince them that it zs 
the haven planned by our Father in Heaven, and 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Three great issues clearly emerge when we 
consider how to get back this solid body of fine 
people, who need the Church so deeply even 
though they are unaware of their need—and 
whom the Church needs, slow though we may have 
been to recognize the fact. 

First, and overwhelmingly most important, these 
men assess the value of religion by how we, 
particularly the clergy and church officials, behave 
in our daily lives. One would go so far as to say 
that this was the great lesson driven home 
repeatedly by four years’ experience as a Factory 
Chaplain. They don’t listen to all we say. They 
are acutely conscious of what we ave, and note that 
the incidents one constantly heard were about the 
good men whose lives are an advertisement for 
their religion, as well as about the Pharisees of this 
world of whom the reverse is true. One could 
easily fill the whole of this article with examples on 
both sides—ranging from Bishops downwards ! 

Second, above all other qualities looked for in 
conducting Public Worship is that of sincerity. 
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‘He sounded as if he meant every word ’, is their 
highest praise. Obviously, then, the clerical voice 
is anathema, as well as anything in the way of — 
mannerisms or affectation which destroys the 
feeling of sincerity. It is not cynicism but cold 
truth that we must not only be sincere, we must 
also (note the also !) sound sincere. 

Last (and here one may be brief because the 
point was recently made in these pages in an 
article on ‘ Relevance’), when we do get him to 
church he will soon retire whence he came unless 
he finds that we are speaking a language he under- 
stands and that the religion we are setting out 
really touches his daily life. Surely he has the 
right to expect both these fundamentals ? 

One has heard the men of whom one is writing 
described as ‘godless masses’, as ‘this pagan 
generation ’, and so on. Maybe the time is over- 
due when we should be asking two searching 
questions of ourselves, before we expound on 
methods of evangelism. First, do men take 
knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus, 
are we worthy specimens of what the practice 
of the Christian Faith can produce ? Second, do 
our churches and our worship therein convey an 
acute sense that this is indeed our Father’s House 
in which it is possible for the common man to 
reach Him? This is the minimum demand as a 
foundation for the New Evangelism. 


Hellenistic Thought in New Testament Times 
The New Emphasis (continued) 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM Barclay, D.D., THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


From the fourth century B.c. onwards the political 
insecurity of the world had removed the old 
landmarks, and had made life a terrifying experi- 
ence. It was therefore essential for men to find 
something sure in a shaken world. The collapse 
of conventional religion and the failure of the 
ancient gods made it necessary for men to find 
something on which to rest their faith. These 
things necessarily altered the emphasis of phil- 
osophy. But the final and ultimate cause for the 
new emphasis of philosophy was the complete 
moral breakdown of Graeco-Roman society. 

It has been the fashion of late years to play down 
the evidence of writers such as Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Juvenal and Seneca ; to say that Tacitus is more a 
dramatist than he is a sober historian, that 
Suetonius is chronicler of court scandal, that 
Juvenal exaggerates the ills of society in the 


interests of satire rather than of truth, that Seneca 
is the preacher whose rhetorical flights of rebuke 
and exhortation must be taken with more than a 
grain of salt. Certainly we know of the younger 
Pliny’s beautiful devotion to his wife, whose one 
interest was in her husband’s work and fame, and 
of his certainty that the harmony between them 
would increase with their days and be as lasting 
as their lives; and we know of Pliny’s friend 
Macrinus, and of his grief when he lost through 
death the wife with whom he had never had a 
quarrel in the thirty-nine years of married life.1 
We know of the long and eloquent condemnation 
of Dio Chrysostom of brothel-keepers who levy ‘a 
fee which all the world condemns as shameful upon 
brutality and lust’, and who ‘mate human 
beings . . . with lecherous and dissolute men in 
1 Pliny, Letters, iii. 19; viii. 5. 
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an ineffectual and fruitless union which breeds 
destruction rather than life’.1 We know that in 
every age there have been homes and lives in 
which honour and chastity and fidelity never 
died ; but the fact remains that in Graeco-Roman 
society the general atmosphere was one of vicious 
immorality, and that especially in the upper 
reaches of society and amongst the people who 
are apt to be copied by the crowd in their virtues 
and in their vices. 

Juvenal is uncompromising in his condemnation 
of Rome. He demands, who can be tolerant of 
this monstrous city?; in Rome ‘honesty is 
praised and left to shiver’, and it is to their 
crimes that men owe their riches and their luxuries. 
“When was vice more rampant? When was 
gambling so reckless? When did the maw of 
avarice gape wider?’ ‘All vice is at its acme.’ 
There is no room in all the city for any honest 
calling. Rome was no better than the filthy 
sewer into which the dregs of the world flowed. 
When Seneca looked at the crowded forum he 
could say that there were as many vices gathered 
there as men. They are worse than wild beasts, 
for wild beasts at least do not rend their own kind. 
Every place is full of crime and violence; men 
struggle in a mighty rivalry of wickedness. 
Innocence is not rare—it is non-existent.? 

1. It was an age of the worship of wealth and of 
luxury. ‘Luxury’, says Tacitus, ‘went on with 
boundless profusion. It began soon after the 
battle of Actium, and continued to flourish for 
the space of a century.’ Pomp and splendour 
were the ruin of the most illustrious families, and 
avarice was the ruling passion. No deity was 
held in such reverence as wealth, even if baneful 
money still had no temple of its own.* Without 
money not even the greatest gifts or the highest 
characters could make any progress.’ Friends so- 
called sit beside the bedside of some dying man, 
waiting for a legacy, like vultures waiting for 
carrion. TPetronius discusses the decadence of 
art. ‘Love of money began this revolution ’, he 
says. ‘ There is nothing surprising in the decadence 
of painting, when all the gods and men think an 
ingot of gold more beautiful than anything those 
poor crazy Greeks, Apelles and Phidias, ever 
made.’? ‘A great fortune’, says Seneca, ‘is a 


1 Dio Chrysostom, The Seventh or Euboean Discourse, 
133-152; cf. W. R. Halliday, The Pagan Background 
of Early Christianity, 110-114. 

2 Juvenal, i. 31, 75, 86, 150; iii. 21 ; Seneca, De Iva, 
ii. 8, 9. 

3 Tacitus, Annals, iil. 55. 

4 Juvenal, i. 112. 

5 Juvenal, iii. 164. 

6 Seneca, Letters, xcv. 43. 

? Petronius, Satyricon, 88. 
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great slavery ’.8 It is money which wearies the 
law courts, pits father against son, brews poisons, 
gives swords to legions and to cut-throats ; money 
is daubed with blood ; it is money which makes 
kings plunder and overthrow states that they may 
find gold and silver in the ashes.® 

The actual spending of money was incredible. 
For purposes of comparison we may take 100,000 
sesterces as roughly equal to f1000. Julius 
Caesar was said to have given to his paramour 
Servilia a pearl costing 6,000,000 sesterces.1° 
Caligula, says Suetonius, outdid the prodigals of 
all time in reckless ingenuity of spending. He 
would bathe in hot or cold perfumed oils, drink 
pearls of great price dissolved in vinegar, set 
before his guests loaves and meats of gold, declar- 
ing that a man ought either to be frugal or Cesar. 
In less than a year he squandered vast sums of 
money including the 2,700,000,000 sesterces he 
had inherited from Tiberius.1! Nero compelled his 
friends to give him expensive dinners. At one silk 
turbans were distributed and the meal and the 
gifts cost 4,000,000 sesterces; and at another 
dinner the roses cost even more.!2 Nero played at 
dice for 400,000 sesterces a point; he fished with 
a golden net drawn by cords woven of purple and 
scarlet thread. He never made a journey with less 
than a thousand carriages, his mules shod with 
silver and his drivers clad in the most costly 
clothes.14% The brother of Vitellius gave a dinner 
to celebrate the entry of Vitellius into Rome as 
Emperor at which two thousand of the choicest 
fishes and seven thousand birds were served. 
Vitellius himself had a huge platter made, in 
which he mingled ‘ the livers of pikes, the brains 
of pheasants and peacocks, the tongues of 
flamingoes, the milt of lampreys, brought by his 
captains and triremes from the whole empire, 
from Parthia to the Spanish strait’.14 And it has 
to be remembered that when all this was going on 
sometimes the populace were starving if the corn- 
ships from Alexandria were late, and the dole of\ 
corn delayed in its distribution. 

It may well be held that this fantastic luxury 
and this continuous frantic search for new pleasures 
were due to nothing other than sheer boredom. 
Seneca speaks of those for whom the day is always 
too long, who complain that the hours pass 
slowly until the time set for dinner arrives. They 
are restless because they are left with nothing to 
do, and they do not know how to dispose of their 


8 Seneca, Ad Polybium, vi. 5. 
® Seneca, De Iva, III. xxxiii. l. 
10 Suetonius, Julius Cesar, i. 
11 Suetonius, Caligula, xxxvil. 
12 Suetonius, Nevo, xxvii. 

18 Suetonius, Nevo, xxx. 

14 Suetonius, Vitellius, xiii. 
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leisure or to drag out their time. All time which 
intervenes between pleasures is irksome. They 
flee from one pleasure to another—and cannot 
bear the time between.! Matthew Arnold correctly 
diagnosed the situation : 


On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way. 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 

The impracticable hours. 


2. It may well have been this weary boredom 
which was also at the back of the terrible pleasure 
of the gladiatorial games. Only in the blood and 
the wounds and the deaths could jaded emotions 
find any thrill. It must be remembered that there 
were many of the Romans themselves who hated 
the games. Seneca happened on a mid-day 
exhibition in which totally unarmoured men 
fought against each other, and in which every 
blow brought a gaping wound, and with shuddering 
horror described it as pure murder (mera homi- 
cidia).2 In another letter he writes: ‘Man, an 
object of reverence in the eyes of man, is now 
slaughtered for a jest and a sport’.? He blazed 
with anger against Pompey who was the first to 
match gladiators with elephants, providing a 
notable spectacle of how to kill men in a new 
way.* Pliny tells of a certain governor, a friend 
of his, Trebonius Rufinus, who in Vienna put a 
stop to the games. He was brought to Rome and 
tried on the charge of exceeding his powers. He 
was acquitted, whereupon Junius Mauricus one 
of the assessors said: ‘I would they could be 
abolished at Rome too ’.5 

But the opposition of humane men did little to 
stop the games. ‘Life’, says Ddllinger, ‘ became 
a mere drug on the market’. The great Flavian 
amphitheatre held no fewer than eighty-seven 
thousand people, and in it at the games were to 
be seen the Emperor, the senate, the priests, and 
even the Vestal Virgins.’ The expenditure of 
money and of life is almost beyond belief. Claudius 

1 Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae, xvi. 

2 Seneca, Letters, vii. 3. 

3 Seneca, Letters, xcv. 33. 

4 Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae, xiii. 6. 

'*Pimy, Letters, iv.22% 

6 J. J. I. Dillinger, The Gentile and the Jew,.ii. 283. 

7S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 235. 
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staged a sham sea fight in the Tiber with ships in 
which nineteen thousand men took part.* Titus 
in one single day exhibited five thousand beasts 
of every kind.® During his Dacian triumph Trajan 
gave games lasting one hundred and twenty-three 
days in which eleven thousand men and fifteen 
thousand beasts fought.1° Augustus in his will 
claimed to have put into the arena eight thousand 
gladiators and three thousand five hundred and ten 
wild beasts. Petronius tells of Echion the old 
clothes dealer. Echion is looking forward to the 
three-day games which Titus will give. ‘ He will 
give you the finest blades, no running away, 
butchery done in the middle where the whole 
audience can see it.’14_ Under Augustus sixty-six 
days in the year were given to public spectacles, 
under Marcus Aurelius one hundred and thirty- 
five, and in the early fourth century one hundred 
and seventy-five. The power of all this on the 
minds of men is seen in Augustine’s well-known 
story of Alypius. All against his will and greatly 
resisting Alypius was dragged by his friends to the 
games. He sought to shut his eyes and not to 
look. The roar of the crowd compelled him to look. 
And in a moment he, too, was roaring with the 
crowd, ‘ delighted with that guilty fight, intoxicated 
with the bloody pastime ’.12 There was something 
about the games which woke the ravening beast 
in the heart of unregenerate man. 

3. The immediate background of New Testa- 
ment times was a society in which at least in 
certain circles of society purity and chastity had 
vanished from life. Rome had in this learned 
disastrously from Greece. The first recorded case 
of divorce in Rome was that of Spurius Carvilius 
Ruga in 234 B.c. But Greece was very different. 
In his speech Against Neaera Demosthenes laid it 
down: ‘We keep mistresses for pleasure, con- 
cubines for the personal services of daily life, but 
wives we have in order to produce children 
legitimately and to have a trustworthy guardian 
of our domestic property ’.1® In Greece relation- 
ships outside marriage never carried any stigma. 
Greek wives were kept absolutely secluded in their 
own apartments; they were totally uneducated 
and had no part in life outside the family. So 
there grew up in Greece that amazing class of 
women called the hetaivai, who were the mistresses 
often of great men, and who were often the most 
beautiful and cultured women of their day. 
Athens and Ephesus saw nothing out of the way 
in having as a goddess Aphrodite Hetaira, Aphro- 

8 Tacitus, Annals, xii. 56. 

® Suetonius, Titus, vii. 

10 Dion Cassius, lviii. 15. 

11 Petronius, Satyricon, 45. 

12 Augustine, Confessions, vi. 8. 

8 Quoted Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, xiii. 573 B. 
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dite the protectress of harlots.1 Solon, it was said, 
was the first to legalize prostitution and to open 
public brothels; and to the Greek there seemed 
nothing strange in erecting new temples to the 
gods with the proceeds of these places.? 

Athenaeus in the thirteenth book of the Deip- 
nosophistae tells of the hetaivai of the great men. 
Alexander the Great had his Thais, who after the 
death of Alexander married Ptolemy of Egypt 
and became the mother of kings. Demosthenes 
and Diogenes both enjoyed the favours of Lais. 
Aristotle had his Herpyllis; Plato his Archeaen- 
assa ; Pericles his Aspasia, who, it was said, even 
composed his speeches for him; Sophocles his 
Archippe whom he made his heiress; Isocrates 
his Metaneira. Phryne was so rich that she 
offered to build a wall around Thebes, if the 
Thebans would inscribe upon it: ‘ Whereas 
Alexander destroyed it, Phryne the courtesan 
restored it’.3 Greek life was well nigh founded 
on this kind of prostitution. 

This Greek way of life invaded Rome, and in 
Rome it was undoubtedly coarsened. It flourished 
in the imperial palace. Suetonius says of Julius 
Cesar that he was unbridled and extravagant in 
his intrigues. He had a son by Cleopatra, and so 
notorious was he in the provinces that in his 
triumph after the war in Gaul the soldiers, who 
on such occasions were allowed to sing ribbald 
and insulting verses, sang : 


Men of Rome, keep close your consorts, here’s a bald 
adulterer, 

Gold in Gaul you spent in dalliance, which you 
borrowed here in Rome. # 


Caligula lived in habitual incest with his sisters, 
and especially with Drusilla at whose death he 
was broken-hearted, and by whose godhead he 
would afterwards alone swear.> Nero, it was 
commonly reported, had incestuous relationships 
with Agrippina his mother. Juvenal has a 
terrible picture of Messalina, the wife of Claudius, 
so unsated in lust that she went at night to serve 
in a common city brothel, waiting till the very 
end, unwilling to leave, and returning ‘home to 
the imperial pillow with all the odours of the 
stews ’.? 

What went on at court penetrated downwards, 
and the marriage bond in Rome was near to being 
destroyed. ‘ Will Hiberina be satisfied with one 
man?’ demands Juvenal. ‘Sooner compel her 


1 Athenaeus, xiii. 559 A. 

2 Athenaeus, xiii. 569 D. 

3 Athenaeus, xiii. 576-592. 

4 Suetonius, Julius Cesar, i., li. 
5 Suetonius, Caligula, xxiv. 

6 Suetonius, Nevo, xxviii. 

? Juvenal, vi. 114-132. 
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to be satisfied with one eye.’% Seneca has a 
bitter passage: ‘ Is there any woman that blushes 
at divorce now that certain illustrious and noble 
ladies reckon their years, not by the number of 
consuls, but by the number of their husbands, and 
leave home in order to marry, and marry in order 
to be divorced ? .. . Is there any shame at all in 
adultery now that matters have come to such a 
pass that no woman has any use for a husband 
except to inflame her paramour? Chastity is 
simply a proof of ugliness. Where will you find a 
woman so wretched, so unattractive, as to be 
content with a couple of paramours—without 
having each hour assigned to a different one?... 
She is simple and behind the times who is not 
aware that living with one “ paramour ”’ is called 
matriage.’ ° 

Into life there came, what Ddllinger calls, ‘a 
prevailing disgust for marriage’.1° Aulus Gellius 
passes down the speech of Metellus Numidicus : 
“If, Romans, we could get on without a wife, we 
would all avoid that annoyance ; but since nature 
has ordained that. we can neither live very com- 
fortably with them nor at all without them, we 
must take thought for our lasting well-being rather 
than for the pleasure of the moment’.1! Marriage 
was nothing better than a grim necessity. It was 
at this time even necessary for Augustus to enact 
the Lex Poppaea, withholding certain privileges 
from the celibate and giving them only to the 
married. 

In such a world children were a misfortune. 
‘You will rarely find a woman in this age’, said 
Horace, ‘who wishes to be a parent ’.12 This was 
the age of the exposure of children. In Rome a 
new-born child was placed at the father’s feet ; if 
he lifted it, it was kept ; if not, it might be literally 
thrown out. Even Augustus ordered the child of 
Julia his daughter to be exposed.1* Tertullian 
thunders against the Romans: ‘ You deprive 
your children of the breath of life in water (7.e. 
you drown them), or you suffer them to die of cold 
or hunger or to be eaten by dogs’.14 Often the 
boys were collected and nourished up to be 
gladiators; and the girls were collected and 
nourished up to stock the brothels of Rome, so 
that Minucius Felix could say that a Roman 
father entering a brothel might well be served by 
his own abandoned child.15 Sometimes these 
abandoned children fell into the hands of people 

8 Juvenal, vi. 55. 

9 Seneca, De Beneficiis, Il], xvi. 1-3. 

10 J, J. I. Déllinger, The Gentile and the Jew, li. 271. 

11 Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, I. vi. 1, 2. 

12 Horace, Odes, III. vi. 17. 

13 Suetonius, Augustus, lxv. 

14 Tertullian, Apology, 9; Ad Nationes, 15. 

15 Minucius Felix, Octavius, xxx. 31. 
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who deliberately maimed them, and then used 
them to awaken sympathy in begging. 

But Rome had not only inherited this loose 
relationship between the sexes from Greece; she 
had inherited worse; she had inherited what 
Déllinger calls the ‘great national disease of 
Greece ’"—homosexuality.2, In Greece homosexu- 
ality was well nigh universal. When Plato spoke 
of love in the Symposium it was homosexual love 
he meant. The Sacred Band of Epaminondas, the 
great Theban, for all its famous exploits was, it 
was said, bound together by a bond of homosexual 
love.2 This, too, came to Rome, and again it 
began with the highest in the land. Julius Cesar 
was notoriously the lover of King Nicomedes of 
Bithynia so that he was called ‘ the queen’s rival ’, 
and so that (in his Gallic triumph) his soldiers sang 
scurrilous but true verses about this relationship.‘ 
Nero’s relationships scarcely bear repetition. He 
publicly ‘married’ a castrated youth called 
Sporus, and took him in marriage procession 
through the streets, and carried him with him in a 
litter on his journeyings abroad. He himself was 
“married ’ to a freedman called Doryphorus. 
He went so far ‘ as to imitate the lamentations of 
a maiden being deflowered’, and in public to 
perform the most intimate acts of this unspeakable 
union.® Paul’s picture of pagan society in Ro 1 
was not overdrawn. 

4. One last thing remains to note, and in some 
ways it is the most tragic thing of all. In that 
Graeco-Roman world there was a feeling of 
complete moral helplessness. It was not that men 
did not know the best. Persius says that the only 
true offering to the gods is ‘ a heart rightly attuned 
to God and man, a mind pure in its inner depths, 
and a soul steeped in nobleness and honour ’.® 
But it is this very same Persius who prays to the 
gods to punish tyrants that ‘they may look on 
virtue, and pine because they have lost her for 
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ever’. It is this very same Persius who can speak 
of ‘ filthy Natta numbed with vice’.? Petronius 
can speak of men besotted by wine and women.® 
There was in life this moral deadening and help- 
lessness. Juvenal speaks of men who ‘ after dis- 
coursing upon virtue prepare to practise vice’.® 
Seneca speaks of men who are ‘at one and the 
same time flabby and hardened’. ‘ Men love and 
hate their vices at the same time.’ 1° He speaks of 
‘the darkness that fills the mind, and, not so 
much the necessity of going astray, as the love of 
straying ’.11 Serenus writes to Seneca that he is 
neither free from his sins nor in bondage to them ; 
he is neither sick nor well; he is continually halt- 
ing between two; he is always attended by the 
weakness of good intention. ‘I am distressed not 
by a tempest but by sea-sickness’. He is like 
one struggling in full sight of dry land.12_ Epictetus 
defines the beginning of philosophy as ‘a con- 
sciousness of a man’s own weakness and impotence 
with reference to the things of real consequence 
in life’.18 The trouble about so many men is 
that they are ‘hardened to stone’, and so no 
teacher can teach them, and no argument can 
penetrate into them.14 It is hard, says Marcus 
Aurelius, to suffer even the best of men, and even 
harder to endure oneself. All that is prized in life 
is empty, rotten and petty; puppies biting one 
another, little children quarrelling, laughing, and 
then soon crying, with Faith, Self-Respect, Right, 
Truth, fled from earth. Who will change a man’s 
convictions ? And without a change of conviction 
what is there save a bondage of men who groan 
and pretend to obey ? 15 

In a situation like this philosophy, if it was to 
have any relevance to the human situation, had 
to become moral philosophy, and hence it acquired 
the new emphasis which it was for long to retain. 

7 Persius, iil. 31, 38. 

8 Petronius, Satyricon, 88. 

® Juvenal, ii. 20. 

10 Seneca, Letters, cxii. 3. 

11 Seneca, De Iva, II. x. 1, 2. 

2 Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi, i. 1-17. 

13 Epictetus, Discourses, II. xi. 1. 

14 Epictetus, Discourses, I. v. 1. 

1° Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, v. 10; v. 33; ix. 29. 


Recent Foreign Theology 


The Palace of Mari. The excavator of Mari, 
Professor A. Parrot, who has brought to light so 
much important knowledge of Mesopotamia in the 
second millennium B.c., has published the second 
part of his definitive report on his excavations. An 
earlier volume had dealt with the temple of Ishtar 
in Mari; now two volumes deal with the royal 


palace.1 Of these the first is devoted to the 
architecture of the palace, with precise descriptions 
of all the rooms uncovered, and abundant plans 
and illustrations, while the second treats of the 

1 Mission archéologique de Mari: II. Le Palais. 


i. Architecture. ii. Peintures murales [1958]. Geuthner, 
Paris ; Fr. 8000. 
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mural decorations found, again with many illustra- 
tions and reconstructions of the original where only 
fragments have survived. Each volume has many 
fine plates at the end. While no account of the 
texts found is given in these volumes, some 
impression of the importance of Mari and its king 
will be gained from the immense number of rooms 
—more than two hundred and fifty of them— 
contained in the palace, while the coloured plates 
at the end of the second volume will give some idea 
of the art of that far-distant age. Like so many 
archaeological publications, this is superbly pro- 
duced—and costly. 


The Scribes of the Dead Sea Scrolis. The second 
volume of Father Malachi Martin’s study of 
The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls} has 
now appeared. In it he deals successively with the 
scribal revision of the non-Biblical scrolls from 
Cave I—the Manual of Discipline, War Scroll, and 
Hymns Scroll—and then with the scribal revision 
of the two Isaiah Scrolls and the Habakkuk 
Commentary. His method is first to go through 
each scroll column by column, listing all the scribal 
interventions, then to analyse the varying methods 
of these interventions, and their causes. An 
enormous amount of patient and detailed work 
has gone into this study. The author finds four 
different strains of orthography in the documents, 
and is doubtful whether we can speak of a Qumran 
scribal school. He thinks we ought not to assume 
that all the documents were transcribed in the 
Qumran centre, but thinks that they may have 
been copied in geographically separate and 
scribally different places. The local possession of 
the manuscripts does not necessarily mean a local 
transcription and compilation. 


Barth on Anselm. A new work by Karl Barth 
bears the title The Proof of the Existence of God.* 
It is not until one looks at the title-page and sees 
the continuation of the title that he learns that the 
title on the cover has not quite prepared him for its 
contents. For there he finds the addition according 
to Anselm of Canterbury. The work is a careful 
study of the thought of Anselm, in which Barth 
has been specially interested for many years. In 
the Prolegomena of his Dogmatik he gave some 
attention to Anselm, for which he was criticized for 
his Catholicism or Schleiermacherism. The present 
work is not intended as a reply to these attacks, 

1The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ii. 
[1958] (Bibliotheque du Muséon, xlv.). Publications 
Universitaires, Louvain ; Belgian Fr. 400. 

2La preuve de l’existence de Dieu, translated into 
French by J. Carrére (Bibliotheque Théologique) [1958]. 
Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris; Swiss 
Fr. 8.50. 
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but as a means of showing why Barth attaches 
special value to the work of the medieval theo- 
logian. He carefully examines Anselm’s use of his 
terms, and shows that he was not writing a piece 
of apologetic in the sense in which the term is apt 
to be understood, to establish the Christian faith to 
an unbeliever by reason alone. He was not 
seeking to found the faith of the Church on some- 
thing exterior to itself, but proving by faith a faith 
already held. He was writing for believers, and 
particularly for the Benedictine theologians of his 
time. His work may be expressed in the words 
Fides quarens intellectum, which stand on the 
title-page of the present book. Barth nevertheless 
believes that there is lasting value in Anselm’s 
work—and in this, of course, he is not alone—and 
by his penetrating examination of the arguments 
of Anselm seeks to bring out that value. To have 
the work of one creative theologian examined by 
another in a very different age is something that 
gives a special interest to this study. 


Psalm 89. A Swedish scholar, G. W. Ahlstrom, 
has published in German an elaborate study of 
Psalm 89,3 which he interprets as a liturgy from 
the ritual of the suffering king. He is not the first 
scholar, of course, to interpret this psalm in 
connexion with the Jerusalem ritual in the annual 
feast in which the king played a leading part. The 
psalm is called a Maskil, and Ahlstré6m argues that 
this title indicates a psalm which was used in 
connexion with the renewal rites at the annual 
festival. He prints the full text of the psalm in 
Hebrew, Greek, Syriac and the Latin of the 
Vulgate, and offers an elaborate commentary, 
which takes account of textual criticism and 
interpretation, and which contains many illustra- 
tions from other literature of the Ancient Near 
East. He is much influenced by Engnell, and 
regards the ‘ To David ’ of the title as referring not 
to King David, but to an old Canaanite—Israelite 
vegetation deity. He believes the psalm to be very 
ancient, and to be older than 2 S 231-?, with which 
it is frequently brought into association. Professor 
Johnson has recently studied this psalm in 
connexion with the Jerusalem royal rites in Sacral 
Kingshib in Ancient Israel. Readers will be 
interested to compare the treatment of the psalm 
here, and to note how far Ahlstré6m diverges from 
Johnson in his interpretation. His book is in any 
case important as a contribution to current dis- 
cussions, and it marks the rising of a new star on 
the Scandinavian horizon. 

H. H. Rowley 


Manchester 


Eine Liturgie aus dem Ritual des 
Gleerup, Lund; Kr. 25. 


3 Psalm 89: 
leidenden Kénigs [1959]. 
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Contributions and Comments 


The Dependence of the Gospel of 
Thomas. on the Synoptics+ 


IF the recently discovered Coptic Gospel of Thomas 
was based on written or oral traditions independent 
of our Synoptic Gospels then its version of the so- 
called ‘Synoptic material’ deserves almost equal 
consideration with the versions found in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Furthermore there will be 
positive grounds for believing that some of its non- 
Synoptic material may be equally early. On the 
other hand, if it is dependent on our canonical 
Gospels then it sheds light only on the later 
developments of those materials and there is less 
reason to suppose that its non-Synoptic sayings 
reach back into the primitive period. Thus the 
problem is of major importance. It is the thesis of 
this paper that the Gospel of Thomas is demon- 
strably dependent on the Synoptics. The. argu- 
ment developed has three presuppositions. I 
assume, 

(a) that Matthew and Luke used Mark as a 
source, 

(6) that since this is the case Matthean and 
Lucan versions of Marcan material reflect editorial 
revisions and do not indicate independent 
traditions paralleling Mark, 

(c) that if the Gospel of Thomas reflects Lucan 
or Matthean versions of Marcan material it is 
necessary to assume that the new Gospel used 
Luke or Matthew rather than some tradition 
independent of the later Synoptists. 

The following illustrations are part of the 
evidence that the Gospel of Thomas used the 
Matthean or Lucan versions of Marcan material 
and was, therefore, dependent on the written 
Synoptic tradition. The most striking illustration 
is given first. 

Logia 65 and 66. These two Logia parallel the 
Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen found in 
Mk. .121;32, Mt 2733346) and; Lin) 209518, _.; While 
Thomas’ version is not in verbatim agreement with 
any of the Synoptics an analysis of its details 
indicates that it includes elements distinctive of 
Luke’s editorial revision of Mark. (1) Luke has 
largely eliminated the language of Is 5? which 
begins the parable in Mark (and Matthew). (2) 
Luke reserves the actual killing of the envoys 


1 The argument presented here is part of a longer 
study appearing in New Testament Sidelights, a volume 
of essays in honour of Professor Alexander C. Purdy 
published in April 1960 by The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation Press, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. ($4:25). 
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from the vineyard’s owner until the son is sent, 
while in Mark (and Matthew) some of the servants: 
are also killed. (3) Luke quotes only Ps 118”? in 
the comment on the parable, while Mark (and 
Matthew) quote vv. 22 and 23. 
Thomas follows the Lucan pattern in all three of 
these points. (The Lucan influence is also ap- 
parent in certain minor stylistic details.) Possibly 


The Gospel of | 


the reader should be reminded that this evidence . 


for an acquaintance with the Lucan version would 
not be affected if it should be demonstrated that 
at other points Marcan or Matthean elements were 
reflected. 

Logion 14c. The closing sentence of this Logion 
parallels Mk 715 and Mt 1514. 


So far as meaning is © 


concerned there is no basic difference between the | 


Marcan and Matthean versions. However it is 


only in Matthew that there is specific reference to — 


‘the mouth’ (‘. . . not what goes into the mouth 
... but what comes out of the mouth ...’). The 


Gospel of Thomas here follows Matthew in twice — 


using the specific term ‘ mouth ’. 

Logion 47b. The relevant portion of this Logion 
parallels Mk 221-22, Mt 916-4”, and Lk 536-39. But 
it is only the Lucan revision of Mark which 
includes the rather incongruous comment, ‘ And 


no one after drinking old wine desires new; for | 


he says, ‘“‘ The old is good ”’’. 
this ‘verse; 7.é/, Lik 58) 
includes this additional comment although it puts 
it at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
saying about the wineskins. 

Logion 104. This Logion has clear affinities with 
Mk 218-20 Mt 914-15, and Lk 533-25. Those familiar 
with the Synoptic passages will be somewhat 
startled to find that in Thomas the argument is 
directed against praying as well as against fasting. 
But a glance at the Lucan version of the conversa- 
tion shows that there the initial query concerned 
both fasting and praying precisely as in Thomas, 
although Luke did not develop the polemic against 
prayer. Once again the Gospel of Thomas has: 
been discovered using the editorial revisions of the 
later Synoptists. In passing it may be pointed 
out that in three of the four illustrations given here 
the Gospel of Thomas has revealed a preference 
for the Lucan version of Synoptic material. This 
is characteristic of the Gospel as a whole and 
reminds the reader of Marcion’s special interest in 
Luke. 

In the light of the evidence given above it is 
necessary to assume that the Gospel of Thomas 
was dependent on the written Synoptics rather 


(Some texts omit 


than on some parallel oral or written tradition. » 


The Gospel of Thomas’ — 
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Let us consider three attempts which may be made 
to evade this conclusion. The fivst would be to 
argue that the Matthean or Lucan variations from 
Marcan material were not editorial revisions but 
reflections of other traditions in competition with 
Mark. Admittedly oral tradition did continue to 
circulate alongside of the Gospels and, in some 
instances, was used by the later Synoptists. Thus 
it is possible that Mt 1617-18 was based on oral 
tradition and was not simply Matthean editorial 
revision of Mk 827-33, But this possibility deserves 
serious consideration only when there is a block 
of material included by a later Synoptist. The 
mere omission or revision of phrases cannot justify 
the appeal to a separate source. In the case of 
Lk 5%°, cited above, there might be some justifica- 
tion for an appeal to Luke’s use of written or oral 
traditions in addition to Mark. However it is 
more likely that Luke added this stray saying to 
the narrative and that Thomas borrowed it from 
him. It is too much of a coincidence to assume 
that each added it independently to the wineskin 
saying. 

Secondly, it could be argued that since the Coptic 
translation of the Gospel of Thomas was made 
after the Synoptic Gospels were well known the 
tvanslatoy may have introduced changes which 
reflect a knowledge of Matthew or Luke even 
though the original Greek Thomas reflected no 
such knowledge. In other words, the argument in 
the first half of this study may be applicable to 
Coptic Thomas but not to its Greek ancestor. Yet 
it is an interesting fact that the same type of 
argument which proves the dependence of Coptic 
Thomas on the written Synoptics also suggests the 
dependence of the papyri fragments of Greek 
Thomas on the Synoptics. In Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
1, lines 31-36 contain the Greek original of Logion 
31 in the Gospel of Thomas which parallels Mk 64, 
Mt 1357, and Lk 42-24. But in the incident of 
Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth Luke adds to the 
Marcan (and Matthean) ironic comment about a 
prophet in his own country the additional observa- 
tion about a physician healing himself. Since 
Thomas also combines these two proverbial sayings 
in Logion 31 it is likely that this indicates his 
familiarity with the Lucan revision of Mark. 
Again, in Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 654, lines 30-31 
parallel Lk 817 rather than the Marcan original 
(Mk 422) or the similar Q saying recorded in Mt 107° 
and Lk 12? (see Logion 5c). While the material in 
these Greek fragments is too limited to permit a 
full-scale argument, such evidence as does exist 
favours the assumption that Greek Thomas was 
also based on the written Synoptics. 

Thirdly, it could be argued that while portions 
of the Gospel.of Thomas are admittedly dependent 
on the Synoptics other sections are free of such 
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dependence and reflect independent oral or written 
traditions. Some such mixed origin for the new 
Gospel is certainly conceivable. But once it has 
been established that in its present form it reflects 
a knowledge of the Synoptics a heavy burden of 
proof rests on those who insist that portions do not 
reflect such knowledge. It should be noted that 
the Logia which have been cited as revealing an 
acquaintance with the Synoptics are scattered 
throughout the document and are not confined to 
any one section. 

Two final observations add support to the view 
that the Gospel of Thomas was based on the 
Synoptics. It is unlikely that a Christian—or 
semi-Christian—community in Egypt about the 
middle of the second century would be ignorant of 
the Gospels, particularly when it is clear that they 
were acquainted with some of the Pauline letters 
(see Logia 17 and 53). Again, if the Gospel of 
Thomas was completely independent of Matthew 
is it not a curious coincidence that it includes all 
seven of the Parables of the Kingdom found in 
Mt 13 2 (see Logia 8, 9, 20, 57, 76, 96, 109). 

Obviously there will be much discussion con- 
cerning the materials in the Gospel of Thomas 
which have no affinity with our Gospels. But the 
sayings which have such an affinity are almost 
certainly based on the Synoptics. 

Harvey K. McArtTHUR 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 

Hartford, Conn. 
en Ri 
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Psalm xlvi. 3 
YIN OTR NPIND [DY 
IN WoTa NY a. 
ps! 372 ONT Dip 
~ 3 Cnt an 5 


Tuis is usually rendered : 


‘ Therefore will we not fear though the earth be 
changed, and the mountains fall into the midst 
of the seas.’ 


But 01) means ‘ totter, stagger ’, not ‘ fall’, so that 
unless nn is simply hyperbole for ody, i.e. 
‘mountainous waves ’—and this seems far-fetched 
—the second line really makes no sense. The 
necessary emendation, however, surely stares us 
in the face, namely, 2S pny 53 on vy. 


Render : 


‘ Therefore will we not fear though God rock 
the earth, and though mountains reel, our 
hearts will not melt.’ 

THEODOR H. GASTER 

New York 
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Entre Nous 


The Certain Trumpet 

To choose a great subject is to be half-way to 
writing a great book; and quite certainly it would 
take a genius in dullness to write a dull book about 
John Knox. In Plain Mr. Knox (Skeffington ; 
25s. net) Mrs. Elizabeth Whitley has produced a 
biography which is as thrilling and interesting as 
any novel. 

John Knox began as a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the day came when in the 
Church of England he refused the offer of a 
bishopric ; and he was in the end the creator of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. It was the martyr 
Stephen who begat the Apostle Paul; and it was 
the martyrdom of Wishart which for Knox was the 
real beginning. Knox would have drawn his huge 
sword for Wishart, but Wishart said: ‘ One life is 
enough for a sacrifice—gang back to your bairns, 
Master Knox! And God bliss you ! ’ 

Knox was a man of power. When he was called, 
all against his will, to be a minister of St. Andrews 
and when he preached they said of him: ‘ Others 
sned the branches of Papistry, but he strikes at the 
root’. ‘To argue with Knox’, sighed Maitland, 
“is like a foretaste of Judgment Day.’ ‘ The voice 
of one man’, said Randolph, ‘is able in one hour 
to put more life in us than five hundred trumpets 
continually blustering in our ears.’ When John 
Knox arrived in Edinburgh the Black Friars were 
in session in their great hall in the Lawnmarket. 
The cry reached them: ‘ John Knox is come! ’ 
They rose up without another word and ‘ passed 
forth to the yard, altogether abashed ’. The man 
radiated power. 

Knox was a man of courage. After one of his 
battles with Queen Mary, she blazed at him: ‘ Ye 
will not always be at your book’. So she turned 
her back on him. But Knox departed with ‘a 
reasonable merry countenance’. Whereat some 
papists, offended, said: ‘He is not afraid’. As 
the Regent looked down into Knox’s grave at his 
burial, he said: ‘ Here lies one who never feared 
the face of man ’. 

Knox was a man of utter sincerity. Carlyle said 
of him: ‘ He clung to sincerity as a drowning man 
to a cliff’. ‘Neither hatred nor favour to any 
causeth me this day to speak, but only the 
obedience which I owe unto God.’ When he was 
called on to debate with his enemies he declared 
that he wished ‘ no other armour but the power of 
God’s word and liberty of his tongue ’. 

He was not afraid to say the most startling 
things. Dispensing the sacrament he said: ‘It is 
not His presence in the bread that can save us, but 
His presence in our hearts ’. 


He had a magnificent power of invective. He 


said of Gardner that he was ‘ son of Satan, brother | 


to Cain, and fellow to Judas the traitor’. Some- 


times that power ran away with him as it did in his — 


First Blast of the Trumpet when he spoke of ‘ this © 


monstriferous empire of Women’. ‘To promote 
a Woman to bear rule... above any realm, 
nation or city is repugnant to Nature ; contumely 
to God . ... and the subversion of all good order, 
equity and justice. . . . For who can deny but itis 
repugnant to Nature that the blind shall be 
appointed to lead and conduct such as do see ? 


That the weak, the sicke and impotent persons © 


shall cherish the whole and the strong ? 


And, © 


finally, that the foolish, madd and phrenetic shall — 


govern the discrete, and give counsel to such as be 
sober of mind ? And such be all women compared 
unto man in bearing of authoritie.’ 


Mrs. Whitley — 


shrewdly remarks that it is not irrelevant to — 
remember that Knox was living with his mother- © 


in-law when he wrote this and having ‘ troubles 


domestical, whereof being unaccustomed I am the i! 


more fearful’ ! 
He was an astonishing democrat. Did he not 
give to kirk sessions the dangerous responsibility 


of taking heed ‘ to the life, manners, diligence and | 
If he be worthy of | 
of | 


study of their ministers. 
admonition, they must admonish him; 
correction, they must correct him ’ ? 


He was, it must never be forgotten, a sick man _ 


in constant pain after the torture of the galleys. 


There are letters in which the writing trails away © 


because of the ague which so often shook him. 
‘ At midnight ’, says the indomitable workman, ‘ I 
write with sleepand eyes.’ 

“ Like all great men, he had a great sense of his 
own destiny. ‘ Il was a watchman ’, he says, ‘ both 
over the Realm and over the Kirk of God gathered 
within the same.’ / 

He speaks of the faith ‘by blood planted, by 
blood keepit in mind, by blood increased and 
fructifyed ’. As we read this book we are reminded 
again that ‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church ’. 

Mrs. Whitley has drawn a vivid picture of a 
great man, for she writes with verve and scholar- 
ship combined. Most often she allows. Knox to 
speak for himself, and our one complaint is that we 
would have liked an index of sources somewhere in 
the book. WILLIAM BaRcCLay 
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